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What We Think About God 


From an article in Unity 


JESSE H. HOLMES 


RACTICALLY all the religions of the world have reached the stage of believing 
in a greater and higher personality with which the everyday self is in communion 
at times, and which may be regarded as man’s supreme imperative, or that which 
above all else should be obeyed. Of course the various religions arrayed this greater 
self in the more or less tawdry garments of the greatest men they knew—patriarch, 
king, or emperor. Equally of course there developed in many cases mythologies replete 
with adventure and interest. But these extraneous items need not turn our attention 
from the experimental and verifiable fact of a superself in addition to the subself. 
Characteristic of this superself is its constant demand upon men that they shall think 
less of their individual personal interests and more of whatever group they may be 
associated with. Also noteworthy is the fact that this group always grows larger as 
the religion develops and that its inevitable boundaries seem to be those of the human 
trace. Always those religions are regarded as “thighest’’ which have the greatest inclu- 
sions. “God” tends always to grow into relations with more and more of the people 
of the world. The codes of “righteousness”? handed out by the various deities are 
wholly or in part commands of self-control and service in the interest of the greater 
group. No more perfect example can be found than the development of the Hebrew 
law and ethical commandments into the “new commandment” of general love for 
mankind and service of its interests. 
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General Pershing, Retired 
ENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING passed to the 
retired list of the Army last Saturday. Many 
people were led to think upon the use of the soldier. 
What is his place? The President spoke very 
quietly of “a modest army” as our standard, and 


many citizens must have been persuaded, especially 


since it was right after Defense Day, that we have 
been delivered from militarism. It has not always 
been clear that we would keep the fighting busi- 
ness where it belongs in the scheme. In recent 
months the tone of the propaganda from Washing- 
ton has been offensive in its belligerency and brag- 
gadocio. We who read publicity every day know 
how the thing is done. We are not deceived by the 
rhetoric and factitiousness of reams of “copy” that 
comes shouting into our office. Nor do we live in 
a fool’s paradise. : 

The soldier’s business is to fight as the preacher’s 
business is to preach. Each is restive unless and 
until he expresses his talent. But fighting is get- 
ting out of fashion in the world. In fact, the pro- 
fessional soldier knows better than we civilians do 
that his calling is rated less gloriously than it used 
to be. Some say there is no glory it in at all. A 
man has pride in his profession. When he finds his 
profession regarded at best as of minor importance, 
and at worst as a menace to civilization, it hurts 
him and angers him. No one can blame him for 
that. A large part of the vehement anti-pacifistic 
crusade carried on by professional soldiers is due 
to resentment that the soldierly calling is treated 
as one among the relics of a dying old world. The 
soldier is not our greatest patriotic demonstration. 
His use is force, and force belongs to police duty, 
which is necessary but secondary. Force is not a 
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builder of more noble mansions of the peoples. 
Force has done more harm than good. That is the 
sentiment of many people in our country. 

Our own sentiment is somewhat different. The 
difference is this: While the soldier may be only 
a defender, as such he makes possible the greater 
works which the builders of world comity could 
not do without the protection of arms. We proceed 
under the soldier’s wgis of security. Only a dolt 
or an ingrate would think of disposing of the sol- 
dier’s brave service. The lesson for the citizen is 
not an odious comparison, but gratitude, rather. 
And the lesson for the soldier is co-operation, for he 
is not one who chiefly fights for us, but is our 
guardian. His supreme concern is that we do our 
national task in the world. In this view, there is 
no lesser, no greater, but all are one. And General 
Pershing goes to his reward for such service. His 
praise is in all our hearts. 


Before the Gate 


N EARLY ISSUES of Tue Rucrsrer, interesting 

reports will be printed of the meeting of the 
laymen in Niagara Falls, Ontario, and of the min 
isters in Deerfield, Mass. These gatherings for 
conference come at the right time. Immediately 
the ideas and plans proposed by the leaders will 
be taken back to the parishes, and the year’s work 
will begin with a great stimulus. The ministers 
in choosing speakers from their own numbers are 
returning to the former kind of institute, inter- 
rupted by the war; and the laymen are improving 
the character of the program of church administra- 
tion from year to year. 

There is a new Unitarian Church which some but 
not all of our fathers would have liked to see. In 
fact, not all of this generation rejoice. The people 
once had little knowledge and less interest in the 
almost despised practical problems of “running a 
church.” That phrase would have pained their ex- 
quisite sense of ecclesiastical or esthetic propriety. 
They were in deep earnest about the fineness of 
thoughts, but the vulgarity of advertising for people 
to eome and worship would have filled them with 
balking indignation. _No matter that they in the 
sanctuary had a scattered score of the devoted and 
decadent faithful. No matter that only the thinking 
first families were desirable. What are first fami- 
lies for? Religion must be kept on a lofty plane, and 
if the people are unresponsive to altitudinous dis- 
sertation, then the people must be the losers. 

That was Unitarianism in many places. The 
spiritual idea of service came in when we decided 
that we were in the religious business to find a com- 
mon ground with the people. We would minister to 
them according to their need. Exactly that. 
Thoughts for thoughts’ sake was disapproved. The 
Laymen’s League was born. The address which crys- 
tallized the League idea and galvanized the memo- 
rable congregation of 400 men in Springfield in 
April of 1919 into a dynamic organization marked 
the new day in Unitarianism. All who were there 
may well mark the day.. From that time we acted 
on the theory that many people want to go to church, 
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and if we make church the real purveyor of religion 
they will go. There is danger in overemphasis on 
business-like methods. Nothing can take the place 


of hard study and fervent zeal by the minister ; 


nothing can be a substitute for the spiritual alive- 
ness of the layman. But when these are a fact, 
the not less peremptory twofold duty remains— 
to get the people to come in and to manage the 
church’s affairs decently and in order. 


The Springfield Republican 


NEWSPAPER which chooses a partisan career 

has a good chance of success. It needs little 
ability. A Republican journal in the North, a 
Democratic journal in the South, prosper under 
ordinary conditions because they traffic in the 
political prejudices of the people; and next to re- 
ligious prejudices nothing is deeper seated than un- 
thinking loyalty to a political partisan standard. 
The wayfaring newspaper reader does not know it, 
but it is a fact that politics makes the rock on which 
journalism is built. The casual study of any paper 
will prove it. If a man gives his life to editorial 
work, he knows what will win favor and advance- 
ment in his community. If he is an unusual person, 
he may see the limitation and folly of such hard 
and blind devotion, and determine that he will be 
guided by a higher loyalty, the service of truth to 
the people. But he must have extraordinary ability 
to put over a truly liberal journal. He must be 
more than “independent.” That word has lost 
caste, because it is individualistic and inadequate. 
Understanding people never said of the Spring- 
field Republican, which has recently been celebrat- 
ing its centenary, that it was independent. Better 
things were and are said of it. From its founda- 
tion people spoke of its ability, its character, its 
unflaunting courage, its taste and dignity. It could 
always be counted on for a deliberate and 
thoroughly informed presentment of wise opinion. 
Published in a small city, its editorials have been 
more respected in metropolitan newspaper offices 
than those of famous journals. With a fraction of 
a typical large city circulation, the Republican has 


wielded an influence second to none in American 


journalism. Of its other admirable characteristics, 
it is only needful to say they are in keeping with 
its main distinction in espousal of the noblest 
standards of our common life. 

And who has done this great thing? One name 
is the soul of the persistent enterprise. Bowles was 
its founder, and in his lineage it continues to this 
day. It is a comparison pleasing to the proprietors 
of the Republican, we trust, that in England the 
Manchester Guardian (which also had a centenary 
a while ago) comes nearest to performing the ser- 
vice for that country which the Republican per- 
forms for the United States. We count them both 
the best liberal newspapers in the world; and in 
doing so we are happy to confirm the familiar thesis 
that liberal religion is prior to liberal politics. 
Bowles of the Republican and Scott of the Guardian 
are honored Unitarian names. Their daily min- 
_ istry is to the honor and glory of their spiritual 
_ foundations. 
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Another Doctrine Going 


LOWLY WE DEPART from old ideas. But 
one of them holds most of the orthodox even 
now. It is that life is a tragic thing at heart, and 
we must “take up the cross.” Most conventional 
religion is built on that doctrine. But Dr. Stuart 
Holden, who satisfies the ultra-evangelical yearn- 
ings of such as like Northfield, says, “You have 
not got to crucify your mind in order to save your 
soul.” Carry that through, and what becomes of 
the command to believe as a cardinal dogma “Christ 
and him crucified,’ be “crucified with Christ,” 
which is central in the old churches? It goes the 
way of all untruth. _ Is there any item in the creeds 
more absurd and deceitful than this melodramatic 
religiosity that nobody lives or can live? Who 
is crucified? Life is not a cross, a tragedy, a sor- 
row, a sacrifice, or any such affectation. Oh, the 
tear-stained nonsense of those older notions! There 
is hardly any preacher worth his salt to-day, thank 
Heaven, who talks that way. Life is real, life is 
earnest, but it is all on the better and brighter side. 
Life is a march, a goal, a mastery, a love for the 
world achieved a little each day and consummated 
in glory and eternity. It is not a thing for snivelers. 
Go on, Dr. Holden, and talk more like a real man. 
Take your own words, “Don’t be afraid of modern 
thought. There is infinitely more danger in modern 
thoughtlessness.” Northfield has need of you. And 

other places. 

War is Loot 


“HERE IS HOPE. The American Legion is 

coming to its senses. Its National Commander 
John R. Quinn says, in the Outlook, “In 1917 we 
saw one man drafted at thirty dollars a month to 
risk his life. We saw an equally good potential 
soldier get fifteen dollars a day for fabricating the 
rifle that the soldier used. And the manufacturer 
who owned the plant might be making $1,500 a 
day.” Modern war is modern loot, says Mr. Quinn, 
and this is the opinion of the Legion. So they re- 
solve, and will never stop fighting until they make . 
it law, that “all the men, a/l the money, and all 
the material should be subject to draft by the na- 
tion in time of emergency without profit. Hence 
a soldier getting thirty dollars a month knows that 
a shipyard worker is getting thirty dollars a month; 
and that the manufacturer is not getting any more 
proportionately.” But what do you mean—“pro- 
portionately”? Erase that word, and put us all on 
exactly the same basis. Democracy is equality. 
That will stop war. 

Notes 


As the people of the churches and their ministers 
gather in the houses of worship and education, 
north, south, east, and west, may they prosper in 
the work which is “honorable and glorious”! 


Dr. Crapsey says, in “The Last of the Heretics,” 
that the Protestant churches are aristocratic and 
middle-class republics. The Catholic church is an 
imperial democracy. Rich and poor throng the 
Catholic church, because it is their church. They 
love it. “The working-class never has, does not 
now, and never will become an important element 
in the Protestant denominations.” 
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Kurope Taking Russia Back 


Meaning of the new treaty with Britain 


Sorra, August 22. 
LMOST SIMULTANEOUSLY with the 
agreement reached: at. the London 
Conference, which made possible the solu- 
tion of the main pending problem of world- 
reconstruction, a definite step forward was 
taken in another situation that concerns 
the world. The event of less importance 
only to the signature of the London agree 
ment was the unexpected signing of the 
Russo-British treaty, the first recognition 
of Soviet Russia by a great power since 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. It was sig- 
nificant of the psychology of the world 
that the accomplishment of the treaty of 
London was accompanied by the intima- 
tion that France and Belgium had already 
entered into preliminary negotiations with 
M. Rakovsky, the chief Soviet delegate, 
for the opening of conversations to a simi- 
lar end between Paris and Brussels on 

the one hand and Moscow on the other. 


IT WAS APPARENT, as it had been 
in the calling of the conference of London, 
that the predominance of the “left? in 
parliaments was giving mighty impulses 
to the regeneration of the world. ‘This 
does not mean that the destructive pur- 
poses of Bolshevism were gaining in 
means or in scope. True, Rakovsky had 
made much brave show at refusing to sur- 
render or renounce or modify any of the 
large principles on which Bolshevism is 
based. But, working along in one of the 
directions indicated by Mr. Hughes, he 
had definitely recognized Soviet Russia’s 
liability for the debts incurred by the 
Soviet through the appropriation and na- 
tionalization of -the properties of British 
subjects. That concession in itself con- 
stituted a material step forward in the 
adjustment of the relations between Rus- 
sia and the rest of the world. 

In return, Soviet Russia obtained the 
privilege which was her main aim in the 
negotiations—the privilege of raising a 
loan in the only European market which 
can raise money in considerable quantities. 

Foreign loans are as essential as the 
breath of life to present Russia. They 
were just as essential to ezaristic Russia, 
which possessed, or was thought to pos- 
sess, guarantees recognized by bankers. 
Deprived to a large extent of these ma- 
terial guarantees, Russia is hard put to 
it for the means to rebuild herself and 
reconstitute her broken machinery of state 
and productiveness. In Great Britain, 
other conditions being met, Russia can 
raise, as in the United States, both the 
money and the engineering skill to put 
her vast engine of transportation, for in- 
stance, in order again. But it is well 
worth while noting that the great boon 
has been accorded to Russia by Great 
Britain conditionally. She has yet to meet 
the conditions which will be accepted in 
“the City” as a satisfaction of the de- 
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mands of the bankers for the ordinary se- 
curities essential to credit. Before Russia 
can float that much-desired loan in Lon- 
don, she must perform the basic business 
of satisfying those British capitalists, 
manufacturers, and merchants whose prop- 
erties have been seized or nationalized 
during the period of Russian experiment 
—and economic collapse. In other words, 
the loan to Russia is only theoretically 
authorized and not practically made pos- 
sible. Of the latter moral and material 
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SOVIET RUSSIA’S RECONCILER 


It is Christian Rakovsky’s business to 

hold “conversations” with the powers, to 

the end of getting a status in Burope 

again, and with the object of obtaining 

large loans of money, the greatest need 
of his country 


task, Russia herself must perform the 
lion’s share. And it is to her vital inter- 
est to perform it with the least possible 
delay. . 

Britain’s pledge to recognize Russia and 
to resume with her the relations of the 
most favored nation, then, is far removed 
from an immediate removal of barriers in 
the relations of the former allies on the 
two extreme fronts of the Great War. 
What Great Britain has said, in effect, 
to Russia is: “I’ll give you a chance to 
do business with me. If you behave your- 
self, and prove that you are worthy of 
the confidence of my citizens, we will 
together lay the foundations for a resump- 
tion of normal relations—but you must 
prove that you can behave yourself first.” 

The issue of Russian missionary zeal— 
the westward push that has been the 
most conspicuous feature, like the spirit 
of the French Reyolution, of the Russian 


Revolution—has escaped solution. True, 
Rakovsky, like the Bourbons after their 
return for the Hundred Days, has plainly 
shown during the negotiations that he has 
forgotten nothing and learned very little 
during the years of isolation. He has 
not taken back a word of the Soviet creed. 
But neither has Britain pledged herself 
to throw wide her doors to Soviet teach- 
ings and that multitude of activities that 
go under the name of “Soviet propaganda.” 
England may have swung far to the left 
since the days of Beaconsfield. But she 
still stands too far to the right to offer 
a free field for Bolshevist endeavor. Ex- 
treme radicals who are prone to point 
to England as a shining example of 
apostasy to the existing order are re- 
minded by the omissions in the Russo- 
British treaty that England, as a whole, 
has lost little of the force of the ties that 
attach her feet to the firm ground. Great 
Britain is emphatically one of the freest 
countries on earth. But she has far too 
much common sense to lend herself to 
insane economic and political adventures. 

Russia is almost as necessary to the 
reconstruction of the world as is Germany, 
which has been set to work again by the 
agreement of London. Europe without 
Russia will continue to a large extent an 
economic vacuum. With her vast stores 
of undeveloped natural supplies, and her 
inexhaustible supplies of human material 
awaiting utilization, Russia constitutes 
the great unopened storehouse of the 
world. But the development of Russia 
can be begun on serious scale only after 
the discovery of a common ground upon 
which the common effort can be carried 
out successfully. The negotiation of the 
Russo-British agreement in England is the 
beginning of the rational attempt to find 
that common ground. Before Russia can 
obtain a loan in England or anywhere, 
she must make a much closer approach 
to that plane of understanding on which 
it will be possible for any of the great 
powers to join forces with her in a con- 
structive effort. 


WHILE ADHERING to the letter of 
Bolshevik declarations of political and eco- 
nomic doctrine, Mr. Rakoysky in London 
enunciated certain international doctrines 
—like the doctrine of the fair and equal 
treatment of minorities—which present- 
day Europe would do well to sit up and 
hear out. Soviet Russia, to an extent 
that finds precedent only in the wise work- 
ings of the British Empire, has shown 
what can be done to absorb minorities 
politically without doing injury to their 
racial susceptibilities. Having set that 


high mark in the psychology of the race, 


the world is waiting with eagerness to 
see what wise thing Soviet Russia will 
do next. And it is waiting not without 
hope. : 
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Christ the Carpenter and Shop Efficiency 


What a great industrial engineer expects of the churches 


F CHRIST THE CARPENTER were 
present to-day, what would he do about 
the present practice of leaving the shop 
apprentice to battle with the current eco- 
nomie world with only the rule-of-thumb 


teaching and fitting given to him by jour- © 


neymen? 

What attitude would he take regarding 
finding and teaching The One Best Way to 
Do Work, now that the units, methods, 
and devices for finding it are available 
and ready? 

Now that the theories regarding stand- 
ardization are thoroughly understood, by 
which workers accomplish more output 
with less fatigue, would he not believe 
that standardization is the means to the 
end of a greater amount of the durable 
satisfactions of life for every one? 

What would be his attitude toward spe- 
cial instruction in the theories of maxi- 
mum skill in one’s chosen life-work? 

What has the Church done for improv- 
ing the condition of the worker? Has it 
fostered those methods that enable the 
worker to sell his services for more money, 
and, as a result, to provide better for his 
family? 


+ 


The Church has done much remedial 
work for hardship and poverty. But what 
has it done for prevention of hardship and 
poverty? How much has it helped the 
worker to get concrete and usable knowl- 
edge for spending his time to the best ad- 
yantage, not only that he may obtain more 
money for it, but that he may secure this 
money in a shorter number of working- 
hours, and have not only time but strength 
left to devote to the proper enjoyment of 
leisure? , 

Has not the Church ignored the social 
and economic advantages of providing 
every worker with a market for his knowl- 
edge of The One Best Way of doing even 
the smallest elements of his life-work? 
Who better than the Church can promote 
a plan to accumulate the methods of least 
waste in all arts, trades, professions, 
schools, factories, offices, railroads, and 
farms? 

Think of the power of such a movement, 
backed by the Church! 

The Church has always held that the 
amount of output of workers was largely 
a matter of willingness and strenuosity. 
It ought to realize that the knowledge of 
The One Best Way to Do Work is, from 
an engineering standpoint, the most im- 


_ portant factor of all. 


A great number of people, including col- 
lege graduates, professional social work- 
ers, industrial and management engineers, 
and the rank and file of the industries, be- 
lieve that industrial slavery exists on all 
sides. They believe that the working 


‘people will be taken advantage of and 


will be exploited whenever possible in 
many ways, of which the eighty-four-hour 


FRANK B. GILBRETH 


Mr, Gilbreth of Montclair, NwJ., is 
known throughout the world as a 
management engineer. He has writ- 
ten many books on the hwman factors 
in industry, such as the elimination of 
fatigue, motion studies of the handi- 
capped, and problems of shop per- 
sonnel. His professional services to 
the country were notable during the 
Great War. The present anticle is a 
striking example of the extension of 
the function of religion to the produc- 
tive life. Mrs. Gilbreth is associated 
with her husband in engineering. 


week is by no means the worst. 

Such beliefs cause indignation, radical- 
ism, and bloodshed. At best, they kill co- 
operation. 

There is a great difference between 
human wages and human needs. There 
are many instances where the Church has 
endeavored to obtain more money for 
workers. But has the Church ever tried 
to make the worker worth more money? 
It may be argued that the Church neither 
knows nor is supposed to know how to 
teach The One Best Way to Do Work. 
Granted. What, then, has the Church ever 
done to help those who do know how to 
enable the workers to be more independ- 
ent and more productive? 

The Church advocates “Peace and good- 
will toward men,” and “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you,” but 
has it appreciated the praetical methods 
for securing peace and co-operation? It 
has stressed education, but it has done 
little or nothing for the education of more 
than thirty millions of wage-earners in 
the United States. 

The Church knows that low-earning 
ability, ignorance, crime, and sin go hand 
in hand. It knows that improper food, ill- 
health, disease, and ignorance are mutual 
causes and effects.’ 

Under present conditions, many em- 
ployers are paying wages so high that 
they become bankrupt. Under present 
conditions, few corporations could pay 
more for the present productivity of their 
workmen and continue to meet foreign 
competition. 

What has the Church done to provide 
for workers in their old age? What has 
it done to prolong their years of produc- 


Lament 
RUTH IRVING CONNER 


Lord, you have given unto me 
Far more than I deserve. 

Old and repentant now I yearn 
For time wherein to serve! 


Oh, could I be quickened again, 
Lord, I would give to you, 

My day until my day was done! 
If youth but only knew! 


tivity? What has it done to foster edu- 
cation in the theory of least waste of time, 
effort, and fatigue, so that the workers 
may use their ripest experience in teach- 
ing-at the time that they are no longer 
strenuous enough to work at their trade? 
What has the Church done to increase and 
prolong earning ability of workers and de- 
erease their period of dependence upon 
relatives and the discomforts of the poor- 
house? 

What has the Church done to make 
repetitive drudgery more interesting, to 
foster the joy of achievement, to inspire 
workers to give up the secrets of their 
craft-skill and to foster proper compen- 
sation? What has the Church done to fit 
the worker for the job ahead,—for his in- 
dustrial education? What has it done to 
show that the man whose life-work ‘‘con- 
sists of merely turning up bolt number 
47” is the man who has been promoted 
up to such work, who otherwise would be 
working at something even less interest- 
ing? What has it done to foster stand- 
ardization and help the worker to escape 
from such work as would be monotonous 
for any one fitted for something better? 

What has the Church done to show that 
by proper education and co-operation in 
The One Best Way to Do Work, highest 
wages and lowest labor costs are possible? 

What has the Church done for eliminat- 
ing the wastes of unnecessary fatigue and 
its attendant monotony and sickness? 


+ 


Faith, hope, and charity without study 
of The One Best Way to Do Work, will al- 
ways be remedial instead of preventive of 
dependency, slums, and destructive radi- 
calism. 

When the Church combines and utilizes 
faith, hope, charity, with The One Best 
Way, it will be considered as keeping 
up with the times in its attitude toward 
labor. The Church will make proper 
progress in its relation with labor when 
it utilizes measurement of the facts in the 
everyday events of workers’ lives. 

If Christ the Carpenter were present 
to-day, would he not advocate the finding 
and dissemination of information regard- 
ing the elimination of industrial wastes, 
that all might better have the time, strenu- 
osity, and price for service for their fel- 
low-men? 

Here is practical work for the Church. 
Here are unlimited individual and collec- 
tive opportunities for accomplishing and 
practicing what generations haye been 
praying for. 

The Church could and should send its 


‘workers to find The One Best Way to Do 


Work—manual, mental, financial, and 
spiritual. The Church should lead the 
way for greater service and for the accu- 
mulation and enjoyment of the durable 
satisfactions of life. 
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Selfish Labor — Selfish Owners 


Why the church does not take sides in the industrial struggle 


KF THE MANY SERMONS preached 
on “Labor Sunday,” one of the sanest 
appraisals of the industrial struggle and 
the church’s attitude toward the contend- 
ing factions was presented by Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York City. Dr. Bell 
is president of St. Stephen’s College, An- 
nandale, N.Y. His sermon, in part, as 
reported by the New York Times, follows : 
“The industrial struggle is one between 
those who live by owning and those who 
live by working,” said Dr. Bell. “The 
church is not interested in becoming the 
proponent or opponent of either side for 
the simple reason that both sides are 
motivated by a spirit of grab, which is 
contrary to the will of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ. 

“Christianity is not properly concerned 
attacking or defending the wealthy. They 
deserve not hatred, but pity. Everything 
about the people who live by owning 
makes deterioration of personality through 
self-centeredness an easy thing. The 
church is patient with the rich. It keeps 
trying to make them rediscover the great 
brotherhood and to serve it and the com- 
mon Lord. In some ages it has succeeded 
better in doing this; in some worse. Just 
at present it is doing this task rather 
badly. The rich do not take the church, 
for the most part, with any seriousness. 

“It is true that we get some of them 
to give away a good deal of money to 
education, to social welfare, to beauty, 
to humanity, to God; but for one man 
or woman of means thus touched into 
a sense of social responsibility there are 
hundreds quite indifferent, and it is rare 
to find any rich man or woman giving 
away enough to involve the sacrifice of 
pet pleasures and indulgences. 

‘Meanwhile others are not so patient 
with the rich as is the church. Because 
the man in the street has observed the 
sheer, unadulterated selfishness manifest 
in most of their lives, and sees, too, that 
as the makers of the wealth die and their 
descendants succeed in possession and con- 
trol they perform less and less useful 
labor for anybody, there has grown up 
an increasing demand that by taxation, 
by increased wages, by stronger means if 
necessary, their privileges must be taken 
away from them. This demand is back 
of the Socialist movements now in poli- 
tical control in England, France, and Ger- 
many; in wild savage form it is back of 
Bolshevism; it is increasingly. plain that 
it is back of organized labor. 

“However mistaken and absurd these 
radicals have been and are now as they 
rapidly grow in numbers, nobody can 
deny that their purpose is consonant with 
the uniform practice of history and that 
it eonforms with much of the teaching of 
every great religious prophet of the world. 

“There must be no parasites on the 
brotherhood. ‘If a man will not work,’ 
says the Holy Bible, ‘neither let him 
eat. The one thing that will insure 
labor triumph and the spoliation of the 
present owners is that the said owners 
shall withdraw from active labor for the 


brotherhood and live for their own pleas- 
ures and amusements. If they do not 
stop this increasing parasitism no laws, 
no force, can long keep them in possession 
of their property. 

“But the trouble with the workers is 
that they have for the most part also a 
sordid, petty, and unsocial aim. The radi- 
cals are not seeking to substitute service 
as a motive instead of the lure of loot. 
If they were, the church would battle 
with them. They are merely, however, 
seeking a bit more widely to distribute 
the loot. 

“There is no moral choice between a 
man who has a lot and works as little 
as possible and a man who wishes he 
had a lot and might work as little as 
possible. The remedy for plutocracy is 
not pluto-democracy. The only decent 
slogan for labor would be ‘commonweal 
instead of private gain.’ The altogether 
common slogan of the moment in or- 
ganized labor is ‘All we can grab in re- 
turn for as little work as we can get 
by with.’ As long as labor has that 
idea, the church of the Living God can 
only look on selfish labor and _ selfish 
owners and say, ‘A plague on both your 
houses.’ 

“There is an increasing number of 
people who see that the commonweal is 
greater than private gain or privilege. 
There are outstanding rich men who see 
it, great souls who ought to shame the 
self-seekers who think the way to stop 
social unrest is to sit tight and curse 
the naughty agitators. There are great 
labor people whose whole lives and efforts 
are one long protest against the pettiness 
and greed among their own friends. It 
is for the strengthening of such as these 
that the church prays, not merely on 
Labor Sunday, but at the altar week by 
week and day by day.” 


An Open Mind 


HENRIETTA R. ELLIOT 


The advantage of an open mind is some- 
times lessened by its being open at both 
ends. By this I mean first, that one is 
so hospitable to all new ideas that one 
set has to be pushed out to make room 
for another set. Second, I refer to the 
openness at both ends by which all that 
enters one’s mind runs through it and 
out again, like the youth who went 
through college by going in at the front 
door and out at the back. This second 
kind of double-ended open mind is not 
taken seriously, but the first kind often 
belongs to very interesting people. They 
are so pathetically sincere and in earnest 
—such genuine truth-seekers—albeit some- 
times a little wearing to their friends. 
They are always enthusiasts and some- 
times succeed in winning converts to the 
“ism” or “ology” that for the time has 
claimed their loyalty. But alas, there is 


danger that before such a convert or semi-~ 


convert has traveled at his slower pace 
to the enthusiast’s conclusions, his guide 
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Sunrise at Star Island 
(July 13, 1924) 


MINNIE WARD JACKSON 


A breathless silence; 

A sky full of wings,— 
Cloud-wings and gull-wings, 
Wings gold, white and gray. 


A rim of wonder, 

Jrimson, low and broad, 
Majestically lifting from the sea,— 
A golden sea, ; 
With islands long and dark. 


An oval, crimson sun, 

Poised to hang 

A thrilling moment 

Without move or change. 

-Only the gulls’ weird ery, 

As to and fro 

They weave their rhythmic lines 
Of curving flight. ; 


A blaze of glory, 

As the round sun clears 

The clogging mists 

And swims the paling sky. 

Bow down, O Earth, 

And all ye hosts on high! 

And sing ye birds 

And sea and souls of men! ; 
New day is born— 

Our God is here and now! 


has himself galloped off on another road 
and the convert’s faith is shaken. The 
murmur of disapproval, when one of these 
inveterate truth-seekers becomes a social- 
ist, has searcely deepened into a groan 
upon his turning bolshevist, before the 
groan turns to a gasp, at the announce- 
ment that he has reacted in favor of autoe- 
racy. Or if religious interests are in 
question, the hurried truth-seeker rushes 
from the Presbyterian into the Unita- 
rian fold, deserts it for an Ethical Culture 
society, and at last takes a backward 
somersault into Roman Catholicism. 

But surely it is a free country and one 
is at liberty to change one’s opinions? 
Certainly; such change is sometimes a 
duty, although it may involve martyrdom. 
But this pain may be made infrequent if 
not averted altogether by one’s being 
slower to commit one’s self. When we 
speak of “entertaining an idea,’’.do we ever 
think what a felicitous phrase we have 
unconsciously chosen? We haven’t mar- 
ried or legally adopted or otherwise made 
ourselves permanently responsible for the 
idea,—although that, as with people, may 
or may not come later,—but for the pres- 
ent we are simply being polite to it and are 
quite free to bid it a courteous farewell 
the next day. 

In the town where I lived as a girl all 
callers, regardless, so to speak, of “race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,” 
were shown immediately into the drawing- 
room, so that when I first visited in Bos- 


ton and returned the calls of those who 


had called upon me, I felt somewhat 
chilled when the maid ushered me into a 
little room near the front door while she 
carried my card to her mistress, though 
nothing could have been more cordial than 
the welcome with which I was met a mo- 
ment later. Have we here a hint of a 
mind at once open and discriminating? 
Eu 


d 


Y eel 
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Soviets Have Anti-War Campaign 


Also take “Field of Mars” for Children’s Playground ~ 


HAVE JUST returned from Russia. 

I left Paris for Berlin on July 30 and 
Jeft Berlin on Sunday evening, August 3. 
I went by train as far as Koénigsberg, ar- 
Yiving there Monday morning. From 
KG6nigsberg I went by aeroplane to Mos- 
cow, about eight hundred and fifty miles 
distant. It being my first experience in 
the air, it proved a wonderful trip for me. 

I met Bishop Nuelsen in Moscow on 
Tuesday morning, August 5, and we re- 
mained there together until Saturday, Au- 
gust 9, studying the situation. Bishop 
Nuelsen and Dr. Hecker left at noon on 
that day for the Caucasus and Armenia, 
where the bishop went to study the work 


-of the Near Hast Relief. 


' The Russian trip was a very interesting 
one. It did not have the newness, of 
course, that the journey of last year had, 
but it was quite worth while. Outward 


conditions in Moscow have considerably 


improved. The street-car system has been 


- rehabilitated and is now as efficient as in 


—- 


\ 


ay 
7 


the old days. The Government has also 
installed an autobus system that is as 
good as you will find in any city of 
Europe. The streets are being repaired. 
and many of the buildings are being 
painted. There is also some new building 
going on, although not very much. ‘The 
streets are clean and well kept. Condi- 
tions are quite as crowded, however, as 
they were last year; there does not seem 
‘to have been any decrease in the popula- 
tion. 

There have been some improvements in 
Petrograd by way of repaving some of the 
streets and by the rehabilitation of the 
street-car lines, but on the whole the city 
remains about as it was last year. There 
appears to be considerable unemployment 


in Moscow and Petrograd; the number of 
street venders has greatly increased, as 


well as the number of beggars. The cost 
of living is excessive. A single room in 
the Hotel Savoy was $6.50 a day without 
board; needless to say, we did not stop 
there. 

The financial situation in Russia is 
quite different from what it was when we 
were there a year ago. The Government 
has abolished the paper currency that 
was then in yogue and now issues only 
the gold ruble notes, a few of which were 
in circulation when we were there in 
1923. These notes, as you will remember, 
are backed by a gold reserve in the State 
Bank. They are now above par with the 
American dollar; the dollar is worth‘only 
one ruble and ninety-two kopeks. 

It is rather interesting and significant 
that the Bolsheviks are the only govern- 
ment in Europe to get on a sound money 


basis and to bring their money back to 


par, as they have done already without 
any outside assistance. It speaks well for 


their financial ability and sagacity, espe- 


cially when we see the Allied countries 
pledged to go to the assistance of Ger- 


- many, Austria; and Hungary to save them 


- people’s 


EDGAR BLAKE 


Bishop Methodist Episcopal Church 


When Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of 
Zion’s Herald, was in Russia in 
April and May of 1923, he and Bishop 
Blake performed one of Methodism’s 
signal services in rehabilitating the 
Russian Church when they pledged 
the “Reformed” wing of the church the 
sum of $50,000 to be paid in three 
years, and to be used for establishing 
theological seminaries and promot- 
ing religious education in general. 
Now Bishop Blake sends the following 
account of religious and social condi- 
tions in Russia to Zion’s Herald, 
which, through courtesy of Dr. Hart- 
man, THE Reeister is able to publish. 
Certain authentic facts of genwine 
news imterest regarding the Soviets’ 
peace program have been curiously ab- 
sent from the columns of the daily 
press. 


from bankruptcy. Russia needs money, 
however, both for the rehabilitation of 
her industries and for the enlargement of 
her gold reserve to permit an increase in 
her circulating medium. The balance of 
trade is now heavily in Russia’s favor and 
in time the authorities can accumulate a 
reserve out of their surplus, but the 
period required is too long for the emer- 
gency which they face in their industries. 

The transportation service is very much 
improved. You can now get a very good 
sleeper from Riga to Moscow, and you 
have a dining-car attached to the train 
for all your meals. It is not necessary to 
carry bread-baskets with you as we did 
last year. You can also get excellent 
sleeping-car reservations from Petrograd 
through to Odessa and the Caucasus. 
Bishop Nuelsen and Dr. Hecker got a 
through sleeper from Moscow to Tiflis; 
this is a five days’ journey and they made 
it without change. 

Apropos of the “Mobilization Day” ef- 
fort of the War Department in the United 
States, you may be interested to know 
that the Soviet Government conducted an 
anti-war campaign throughout Russia for 
ten days, culminating Sunday, August 3, 
with big parades, demonstrations, and 
mass meetings of protest against war, in 
all the big centers of the country. Bishop 
Nuelsen was in Petrograd and witnessed 
the demonstration there. They had an 
immense parade in which all the labor 
unions and workers’ societies took part, 
as well as the school-children and young 
societies. There were banners 
and floats and posters everywhere protest- 
ing against war and calling for its elimina- 
tion. These demonstrations, and the ecam- 
paign of which they were a part, were 
sponsored by the Government. It is a 
rather significant contrast with the effort 
that is being made in America to arouse 
the militaristic spirit of America and to 


demonstrate our fighting power to the na- 
tions of the world. 

The Field of Mars, the big military 
parade-ground in Petrograd, which was 
formerly surrounded with great barracks 
for the soldiers and officers of the czar’s 
guards, has been converted by the Bolshe- 
viks into a play-ground for children. The 
field has been covered with lawns and 
flowerbeds, and instead of the click of 
armor and the display of force, there is 
the innocent play and laughter of little 
children: It is a pretty fair indication 
that if war were left to the working- 
people it would be very quickly outlawed. 

We had a long interview with the vice- 
president of the republic, who is really in 
charge of religious matters. He assured 
us that the Government had no intention 
of interfering with any form of religion 
that the people might desire. While, as 
Communists, Soviet officials are as much 
opposed to religion as ever, they are not 
making any frontal attacks upon it; 
rather, their attacks are now directed to 
educating the peasantry out of the super- 
stitions and away from the ignorant prac- 
tices that they have been accustomed to 
for centuries. They are seeking to make 
it clear to the peasants that good crops 
are dependent upon good seed, good meth- 
ods of cultivation, and good weather, 
rather than upon the prayers and super- 
stitious practices of the priests; in this 
respect I really think they are doing a 
good thing for the peasants and eventu- 
ally for religion itself. 

The Theological Academy at Moscow 
has had a good start. There were about 
sixty students enrolled during the year 
and nearly a hundred applications have 
been received from new students for next 
year. Although it was the vacation sea- 
son, I met a number of the students who 
had remained in Moscow for the summer, 
and was greatly pleased with their quality. 
On the whole, it was a very high-grade 
company of young men and seemed to me 
to be promising material for the future 
leadership of the church. 

I visited the leaders of the faculty at 
the Petrograd Academy, but did not meet 
any of the students, as all of them were 
away for the summer. The quarters in 
which their work is being conducted are 
hopelessly inadequate, but it is the best 
they can do for the time being, and Rus- 
sia is learning to do much with little. 
Petrograd has had twenty-six students 
and has now thirty applications from new 
students for next year. 

On the whole, the future of these two 
schools appears to be really promising. 
Indeed, for that matter, the only hope 
that I see for the creation of an intelli- 
gent and modern leadership for the Rus- 
sian Church is through the establishment 
of such schools as have been opened at 
Moscow and Petrograd. These are the 
real hope of the church and of religion in 
Russia. Other academies are desired .in 
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other parts of the country and will be 
opened just as soon as arrangements can 
be made with the Government. 

The Moscow Academy is under the im- 
mediate control of the Holy Synod at the 
present time. The Petrograd Academy is 
controlled by an independent board of di- 
rectors which has only a nominal rela- 
tion to the Synod. 

Christian, the magazine that has just 
been started, appears to have made a good 
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impression, and if it can be printed and 
continued regularly, it will undoubtedly be 
a very effective channel for religious teach- 
ing in Russia. It is the only medium of 
its kind in the country, and it is made 
possible by the pledge that we made a 
year ago and the money that we have 
raised for the Russian Church. 

The situation is such and the oppor- 
tunity is so great that I think we ought 
to push the appeal in the States and not 
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only raise the fifty thousand dollars 
which we have pledged, but establish such 
contacts in America as will enable us to 
continue our assistance beyond the period 
for which our pledge is made. It looks 
to me as if the Russian Church would 
need outside assistance for some time to 
come. They are lacking in financial re- 
sources and must be helped. They also 
lack leadership, and we ought, if possible. 
to help in providing that for them. 
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A Pilgrim in Canterbury 


He also hears and disagrees with Dr. Orchard in London 


ANTERBURY spells “Pilgrim.” Out- 
side the door of my “lodgings,” on 
this last Sunday in July, I can almost 
hear their. feet go by as they pass to the 
great Cathedral a stone’s throw distant, 
even as I felt pity for their knees when 
yesterday I saw the worn stone steps 
where their penitential bones have left the 
hollow places. ; 
History clutches you fairly by the 
throat in this primal cathedral-town of 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


on the hill, the mother church of all Eng- 
land, St. Martin’s, where the font is 
shown in which Ethelbert was baptized. 
What a strange picture it makes, the 
quiet of these ancient beginnings in the 
midst of the town whose streets resound, 
even on Sunday, with the honk of the 
motor-car and the whizz of the motor- 
eycle! So rises into a man’s soul the 
pressure of to-day’s duty and pleasure 
with the deeper pressure of his unfor- 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL FROM ST. STEPHEN’S ROAD 


Reproduced from an old engraving by HE. Francis, after a drawing by W. 
Westall, A.R.A. Published by Charles Tile, London, in 1829 


England where Augustine converted King 
Ethelbert and where Thomas 4 Becket 
was murdered in 1170. If there be any 
thrills left in you, you feel them as you 
stand on the very spot where he fell, and 
even more when you go down into the 
erypt and stand over his bones which 
were rediscovered and identified only in 
1888. And once more some strange new 
reverence overtook me as I stood, an 
hour ago, by the walls of the old St. 
Augustine Abbey, restored and used as a 
theological college, and realized that 
there were the actual walls reared in the 
‘sixth century to start England on her 
Christian way! And a little further up, 


gettable eternity! And just so, on the 
hill to the west of Canterbury, I heard 
this afternoon a lark soar skyward with 
its dripping, rippling song, all unconscious 
of the massive towers of the Cathedral, 
whose lights and shadows held me spell- 
bound. Yet truly the lark was to me more 
eternal than the cathedral, for her song 
began before Augustine came; and I 
thought that fortunate is any one who 
sees in the simple joys of his daily heart 
the true uprising of eternity, in more 
durable form than stone on stone piled by 
the hand of other men. Fortunate is any 
one who makes of the old phrase ‘Now is 
the day of salvation” not a dogmatic dan- 


ger-cry, but a scientific statement of spir- 
itual fact, a triumphant ery of the worth 
of the present as against all other claim- 
ants. 

It is this question that I have asked 
myself these last two weeks, as I have 
driven through England’s country lanes 
and seen her cathedrals and churches: 
Will she be able to answer the needs of the 
soul of “now” as those of old answered 
the soul of “then”? It is not England’s 
question only, it is that of America too, 
even though the writing of the question 
is not-so sharply drawn in our newer land. 
In Chester, in old Rochester, in the re- 
gion of Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, 
the new crudity presses hard up to the 
very doors of what we call the old rever- 
ence; and the flash of the cinema—our 
movie—is not far away from the altar 
candles, nor the sound of jazz distant 
from the intoning choirs. One wonders 
if that which is merely old can hold the 
field. I, at least, get no answer to my 
question, unless I find beneath the old 
some sign of the new. I do not mean by 
new mere fads, but the sweeping winds 
of reality as they everywhere blow about 
us to-day. Here and there I have found 
this new growth, a suggestion of it in 
Canon Gardner’s sermon in Canterbury 
Cathedral this morning; but in some other 
ancient surroundings I have woefully 
sought it in vain. 

I have heard two sermons in the last 
two weeks, in the Established Church, 
that seemed to me to have forgotten en- 
tirely that we have lived through the 
Great War or have anything to think 
about but parochial matters. 

And I have heard another sermon! One 


of the men I wanted to see in London was 


W. E. Orchard, of Kingsweigh House 
Chureh. It is called a Free Catholic 
Church—meaning, as it is, Congregational 
with Catholic leanings. So I went to hear 
Mr. Orchard, and I both heard and saw; 
for I could not blind my eyes to the papal 
vestments and the physical motions of the 
service. I write in no critical mood, but 
merely state the fact that it was rather 
hard for me to discover much simple Prot- 
estantism in the elaborate ritual. It was 
all beautiful for those who could see the 
beauty, but I could not refrain from re- 
peating to myself Lincoln’s astute remark, 
“Wor the kind of people who like that sort 
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of thing, it is the sort of thing that that 
kind of people will like.’ Nor could I 
refrain from wondering why a group of 
folk who do like that sort of thing do not 
go the whole distance instead of halting 
halfway. 

In this Congregational church, Mr. Or- 
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chard preached on “The Reservation of 


the Sacrament’! It was a strong plea 
for this usage, and a bold defense of his 
own custom in practicing it, although, in 
fairness it must be said, he declared that 
no dogmatic compulsion was used even on 
those of his own people who disagreed. 
At the same time, he made it plain that 
such disagreement was not of his choos- 
ing! 

His sermon was able—one- would dis- 
like to call it clever. It was full of his- 
torical insight and of flashes of spiritual 
fervor, but when all was said and done 
the question still remained in my mind, 
“Ts it true?” And I felt his logic to be 
very weak when he pleaded that even if 
the continual reservation of the sacra- 
iment was of no spiritual benefit, those 
who found it useless need not be thereby 
offended, inasmuch as at least it did no 
harm! TI felt the underpinning of my 
own logic give way at that point, and I 
fell into a black vacuum of uncertainty. 
I also felt that historically Mr. Orchard 
was wrong. Much harm did once come 
from the practice, and will again come! 
His plea that there is a secrecy about the 
sacrament that only the initiated can 
know, seemed to- me in itself a harmful 
statement. And surely his assertion that 
we would not have known that the early 
ehureh used the sacrament unless St. 
Paul had been obliged to rebuke its abuse 
by the Corinthians appeared to me un- 
warranted. 

Let me be forgiven if I seem unkindly 
in this criticism. I am speaking not about 
Mr. Orchard so much as about a public 
utterance made before four hundred 
people, and such a public utterance cannot 
escape the light of free analysis. And 
for myself I could not escape the certainty 
that the feeling for God will not be re- 
captured by the soul of to-day by any 
aid rendered by either the reservation of 
the sacrament or by sermons thereon, The 
soul of to-day is simply no more inter- 
ested in that topic than in the like medi- 
eval topic of how many angels can dance 
on the point of a needle. 

I must close for to-day. Beyond Canter- 
bury lies Salisbury, and my companions 
clamor for me to come at once. Much 
could I say of the meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association in London, of the 
huge advertising convention, of the Wem- 
bley Exhibition ; and I might even venture 
predictions about the outcome of the Repa- 
rations Allied Conference. But let me 
await another time, except to say that 
the visit of so many Americans, individu- 
ally or in conventions, is more and more 
completely cementing the ties between the 
two nations. 

We may indulge the hope that some day 
English people will visit America in the 
same proportions as we now visit their 
shores, for until the “reciprocity is mu- 
tual” they are apt to indulge in misun- 
derstandings that are still apparent in 
ordinary conversation. 
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How Mr. Waring “Came Out” 


Seeks church where differing views lead to friendly conference 


Rey. Henry F. Waring recently left 
the Baptist ministry to accept a call to 
the First Unitarian Church in Memphis, 
Tenn. Replying to an inquiry from THE 
Reeister, Mr. Waring gives this auto- 
biographical account of the experiences 
that led him into a fellowship of freedom 
and reason in religion: 

“I was brought up in a Baptist home. 
Father was a Baptist deacon. I entered 
the Baptist ministry without thinking 
-+through to convictions of my own. In the 
university I had been too young to get 
the full benefit of the president’s peerless 
teaching of philosophy. But I had been 
benefited enough by it to be far from 
satisfied with the seminary course in sys- 
tematic theology. The one stimulated to 
thinking. In the other I recited from a 
text-book, with the result that my doc- 
trinal statement before the ordination 
council was little more than an echo, as, 
even then, I was not unaware. 


+ 


“As the months went by, a thoughful 
deacon kept asking questions, pertinent but 
disturbing. My answers could not have 
been very satisfactory .to him; for, as- 
suredly, they were not so to me. The 
sudden death of my brother, a choice 
spirit, who, however, had never made any 
profession of having been ‘saved,’ led me 
to more than question what I had been 
told and had recited concerning future 
punishment. One doubt led to another 
until, not equal to my job, I resigned and 
went to another Baptist seminary to think 
through to convictions I could preach, or 
else, to change my profession. 

“Finding that there were leading Bap- 
tists that did not believe in an inerrant 
Bible, the virgin birth, the physical resur- 
rection of Jesus, his substitutionary death, 
or even his deity, I took another Baptist 
pastorate, determined to preach only what 
I was convinced was true—not mere tra- 
dition, but ‘personal convictions, chief 
among which was the importance of 
Christian character. As a result, of those 
received into the churches I have served 
since, a large number were from those 
that had been alienated from orthodox 
churches. Not a few Unitarians became 
members. One of them, who became a 
deacon, gave as his reasons for joining, 
that I was as much Unitarian as he was 
and our services had a religious warmth 
that he had failed to get in Unitarianism. 
(That there is in this a suggestion es- 
pecially needed by Unitarian churches gen- 
erally, I do not know; and, with as yet 
so little knowledge of them from the in- 
side, it would ill become me to express 
an opinion.) ‘ 

“At least at the beginning of each pas- 
torate, conservatives were in the large 
majority; and there were always some 
that missed the preaching of the ‘blood.’ 
Insisting on the ‘simple gospel’ that saved 
individuals from everlasting punishment, 
they heard with suspicion, as the ‘social 
gospel,’ the preaching of Christian charac- 


ter manifesting itself in social service. 
A choice confrére, who is one of our most 
gifted preachers and writers, facetiously 
exclaimed: ‘Don’t you know, Waring, that 
to preach character is to preach heresy?” 

“IT could not dodge the issue that was 
raised. I did not want to, for the con- 
viction was deepening with me that one 
of the chief reasons for the church’s de- 
ficiency in the character needed to trans- 
form society was a wrong view of the 
Cross. Discussion concerning this and 
future punishment led, of course, to the 
question of the authority of the Bible. 
It was concerning this that I had my chief 
contentions with conservative Baptists— 
first in the local church, then in the de- 
nomination press, and finally in the secu- 
lar dailies. As the Bible was the one au- 
thority appealed to in support of the con- 
Servative views, I took the position that 
I should be glad to discuss these when— 
but not until—we would start with a com- 
mon method in its use. While this saved 
me from Christological controversy, it did 
not save me from a common suspicion 
that I was Unitarian; nor from the none 
too rare assertion that I ought to go where 
I belonged ; nor from the sometime feeling, 
myself, that, if the suspicion was well- 
grounded, perhaps the assertion was true. 

“All the while my views have been 
changing. Theoretically, I might still con- 
tinue to justify remaining in the Baptist 
ministry, since, nominally at least, it is 
bound by no authoritative creed. Prac- 
tically, however, it would mean more or 
less bitter controversy (rather than 
friendly conference) unless, forsooth, I 
should dissemble concerning my views. I 
know that where conservatism is aggres- 
sively strong, liberals are strongly tempted 
to hedge and trim. But I also know that 
I have more respect for a fundamentalist 
who deceives himself into thinking his 
bigotry is loyalty than for a liberal who 
tries to deceive himself by cowardly, time- 
serving tact. If I stay in the ministry it 
must be without simulating what I do 
not believe, or dissimulating what I be- 
lieve; and, if possible, in a church where 
even widely different views lead to 
friendly conference rather than theological 
heat and bitterness—if not hate. The 
understanding that it is such a church 
is, in a nutshell, why I have accepted 
the call from the First Unitarian Church 
of Memphis, Tenn. 


+ 


“In all this I do not wish to reflect on 
the honesty of those modernists and hu- 
manists that choose to remain in Baptist 
pulpits and professorships. I have given 
simply my own experience. As I hope- 
fully enter into the work of a Unitarian 
church, it is with no ungrateful kick, but 
rather with profound regret that I leave 
the Baptist ministry, in which I have had 
such choice fellowships. I plan to preach 
in the near future a series of sermons on 
what I like in the different denomina- 
tions; and I surely will have a good word 
for the Baptists.” 
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An Experimental Theology 


JESSE H. 


HOLMES 


in Unity 


HEOLOGY is one of the most back- 

ward of the sciences, remaining in a 
position corresponding to the alchemies 
and astrologies of the dark ages. It is 
a very curious thing that our western 
world has adopted so’ fully the theology 
of an obscure and ancient Oriental people, 
that it only modifies it and grafts alien 
ideas on it. This is an attempt at one 
based on observation and experience. 

We have constantly to deal with two 
quite opposite aspects of our world—its 
uniformity and its variety. The former 
of these includes the whole scientific side 
of things: law and order, the mechanistic 
explanation of the cosmos, the predestina- 
tion and election view of the world 
brought down to date and intensified. 
Those who are especially interested in 
the sciences tend to carry this aspect of 
things to great extremes. They exag- 
gerate the uniformities of nature and 
make light of its varieties, supplying in 
an assumed “law” of cause and effect a 
kind of monstrous, unintelligent world- 
dictator which utterly determines every 
minutest happening. Any really thought- 
ful person must realize that such assump- 
tion is wholly unfounded in experience. 
Our world supplies multitudes of similari- 
ties, but no identities. The so-called 
“laws” of nature are merely averages of 
the behavior of similar bodies under 
similar conditions. There are probably 
no cases in nature of “obedience” to “law,” 
in the sense usually assumed. 

The other aspect of experience is that 
of variation. Its special field is that of 
life, consciousness, personality. As in the 
case of its supplementary aspect, its es- 
pecial ‘protagonists tend to exaggerate 
and expand the part played by free choice, 
by chance, or by some incalculable will. 
This second aspect of nature is the special 
field of theology. 

It would seem therefore that the most 
hopeful portion of that field in which to 
seek for a god would be that portion 
where free choice is most in evidence, 
which is, of course, the human con- 
sciousness. Yet we are at once confronted 
by the fact that “consciousness,” ‘“per- 
sonality,” “self,” “soul”’—all the terms 
that have to do with the individual per- 
son—are among the most difficult words 
of the language to define clearly. And 
furthermore, the more carefully and ac- 
curately the psychologist makes his at- 
tempts at analysis the more uncertain are 
the boundaries. He finds himself obliged 
to add great areas of “the subconscious” 
which apparently supply a repository for 
much of our inheritance from the long 
past—the violence, the unreason, the pas- 
sion, of our remote ancestry. But is it 
not also true that in addition to the sub- 
conscious annex to the normal self there 
is also a superconscious annex? Prac- 
tically all the religions of the world have 
reached the stage of believing in a greater 
and higher personality with which the 


Professor Holmes is one of the most 
admired of Liberals, a distingwished 
American Friend, former president of 
the National Federation of Religious 
Tiberals, professor of history of reli- 
gion and philosophy, Swarthmore Col- 
lege. He is continually producing 
original ideas in the field of theology 
and persuades us, at least, of the ever- 
lasting primacy of the thought of God, 
however far it may depart from con- 
vention—and orthodory is not to be 
charged against Professor Holmes. 


everyday self is in communion at times, 
and which may be regarded as man’s 
supreme imperative, or that which above 
all else should be obeyed. Of course the 
various religions arrayed this greater self 
in the more or less tawdry garments of 
the greatest men they knew—patriarch, 
king, or emperor. Hqually of course there 
developed in many cases mythologies re- 
plete with adventure and interest. But 
these extraneous items need not turn 
our attention from the experimental and 
verifiable fact of a superself in addition 
to the subself. Characteristic of this 
superself is its constant demand upon men 
that they shall think less of their individual 
personal interests and more of whatever 
group they may be associated with. Also 
noteworthy is the fact that this group al- 
ways grows larger as the religion de- 
velops and that its inevitable boundaries 
seem to be those of the human race. Al- 
ways those religions are regarded as 
“highest” which have the greatest inclu- 
sions. “God” tends always to grow into 
relations with more and more of the 
people of the world. The codes of “right- 
eousness” handed out by the various 
deities are wholly or in part commands 
of self-control and service in the interest 
of the greater group. No more perfect 
example can be found than the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew law and ethical com- 
mandments into the ‘new commandment” 
of general love for mankind and service 
of its interests. 

What is here proposed is that this ex- 
perimental superself is the kernel of 
reality in all theologies: that we have 
here the verifiable meaning of “god.” The 
Old Testament prophets, accepting the 
hereditary idea of Jehovah as a person, 
nevertheless depended on the “word of 
God” as it came to them directly; and 
the essential message of the prophet was 
that of self-enlargement. Men were to 
give up “vain oblations,” “long prayers,” 
ete., and instead were to look after the 
interests of the weak and helpless. They 
were to cease from drunkenness and from 
adding ‘house to house and field to field” 
and to take on service for the oppressed. 
In attaining to oneness with the Father, 
Jesus taught that we are to avoid harsh 
judgments, to be humble, kind, peaceful— 
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ready to accept humiliation and condem- 
nation in unselfish service. Paul states 
explicitly that whereas “the old man is 
of the earth, earthy,” the new man “is 
the Lord from Heaven’; and again “I 
live, yet not I but Christ liveth in me.” 
The old narrow self is gone, replaced by 
a larger and more inclusive self. The 
Greek theologies painfully worked out in 
the early centuries of Christianity are 
vastly complicated by the attempt to 
ereate great closed systems with an an- 
swer for every possible question. But 
when we read the intimate personal writ- 
ings of the church fathers, leaders, and 
reformers, we find always that sense of 
an expanded self, a contact with a greater 
personality—as in many of the writings of 
Clement and Origen, of Augustine, of 
Thomas 4 Kempis, Luther, Fox, and 
Wesley. 

Often there is a long struggle, a period 
of despair and blackness followed by “sal- 
vation.” The old self dies hard, not 
realizing that its death is but a prelude 
to a resurrection. 

Some of the well-known definitions of 
“sod” and “religion” show that the pro- 
posed idea of god is present in them. 
Matthew Arnold’s “stream of tendency” 
may be identified in the trend of man- 
kind toward a greater and from a lesser 
self. His “morality touched with emo- 
tion” points out the passion that men 
attach to their greater service when they 
genuinely enter it. His “power, not our- 
selves, that makes for righteousness” rec- 
ognizes the pressure upon the normal self 
to become a superself. Menzies’ “wor- 
ship of a higher power from a sense of 
need” notes that we are dealing with 
an inner longing which draws us to some- 
thing we recognize as “higher.” Even 
the crude and petty evangelisms which 
undertake to “save” souls by way of emo- 
tional debauches, urge the insufficiency 
of the present “self? and the need of a 
transformed life. The pity of it is that 
they have no worthy life to propose when 
they have induced the denial of the old 
self. They have only a historical charac- 
ter to present for our loyalty instead of 
a nobler, greater, and more energetie self. 

Herbert Spencer says “there remains 
the one absolute certainty that man is 
always in the presence of an infinite and 
eternal energy from which all things pro- 
ceed.” Aside from the fact that the 
certainty is not absolute, that we do not 
know whether or-not it is eternal or in- 
finite, that it cannot be certainly defined 
as “energy,” and that it is not clear what 
is meant by “all things” proceeding from 
it—aside from these modifications, is not 
this a very satisfying statement? Is it 
not a fact that man has frequent open 
contacts with a recognizable superself ? 
Is it not a fact that he can open the 
contact by meditation, by prayer, by striy- 
ing? Is it not a fact that at his greatest 
moments his whole personality is’ fused 
into this superself? Is it not a fact that 
now and then men are permanently trans- 
formed so that the old self disappears and 
the greater self has permanent control? 

Is not this superself what man means 
and has always meant by “god,” when he 
was dealing with experience, and not 
merely with authority? 
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Religion Around the World 


No Hope of Ending Warfare 
Say Lutheran Young People 


The Walther League, the young people’s 
organization of the Lutheran Church, be- 
lieves that wars will always exist in the 
world “until the end of time because of 
man’s innate sinfulness and constant ac- 
tual sinning,” and that Utopian hopes of 


- peace “will never be realized until our 


Lord returns to judge the earth in right- 
eousness.” For this reason, the League at 
its thirty-second international convention 
this summer in St. Paul, Minn., condemned 
the pacifist movement, while insisting that 
the League members were “zealous to keep 
peace, and ready to make peace.” Paci- 
fism was deplored, moreover, because, to 
quote the words of the resolution, “this 
movement imperils the safety of a coun- 
try, since its tendency is to undermine 
and sap the defense strength of the na- 
tion and therefore constitutes a distinct 
national danger.” 

The League made this declaration on 
defensive warfare: 

“This Convention... affirms its un- 
wayering allegiance to the teaching of 
God’s Book on the subject of war, and 
therefore holds that while war is caused 
by sin and unrighteousness and must be 
regarded as a fearful visitation of God’s 
anger upon evildoers, it is nevertheless not 
sinful for Christians to resist those who 
make war upon them, as little as it is 
sinful for Christians to forcibly resist, 
if need be, other kinds of wrongdoing. Ac- 
cordingly this Convention holds that Chris- 


-tians are justified when engaging in de- 


fensive wars for their own protection and 
for the defeat of their enemies, and are 
entitled to and encouraged to seek the 
blessing of Almighty God upon warlike 
measures which they are forced to under- 
take.” ‘ 


Protestants Gain in Italy 


As a sequel to the report published re- 
eently in THe Recistrr that the Wal- 
densians of Italy are now permitted to 
conduct their own schools, comes the ob- 
servation by Prof. Alfredo Tagialatela of 
Toronto, Ont., that the religious week-day 
education in Italy, although officially and 
predominantly Catholic, is permeated more 
or less by the Protestant spirit. The new 
minister of education, Count Casati, fol- 
lowing the precedent of his successor, 
Prof. Giovanni Gentile, appoints not only 
priests, but any qualified teacher, to give 
religious instruction in the schools, with 
the result that Protestant and other 
teachers who do not accept the dogmatic 
structure of the Roman Catholic Church 
are engaged in this work. ‘ 

Writing in the Christian Advocate, Pro- 
fessor Tagialatela also points out that the 
“textbooks for this subject do not always 
possess the purest flavor of Roman ortho- 
doxy”; and that teachers and pupils, dis- 
cussing too freely the different interpre- 
tations of Christianity, have created a 
‘spirit of research “that does not seem 
sufficiently respectful to the infallible au- 
thority of the Holy See.” But, with all 


the Roman Catholic teaching, he reports 
that Protestants in Italy warmly welcome 
a reform by which some kind of religious 
teaching is finally given to the Italian 
youth. 


Pilgrimage of Holy Year 


Two million Roman Catholic pilgrims 
are expected to visit Rome during 1925, 
which has been decreed a Holy Year by 
Pope Pius XI. The Italian government is 
planning forty to fifty buildings to fur- 
nish 20,000 rooms for the care of the 
visitors. The first Holy Year was cele- 
brated in 1300, and since that time it has 
generally been observed every twenty- 
five years. 


Dr. Fosdick Denies Report 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has de- 
nied the authenticity of the report in the 
British Weekly in which he was quoted 
by an English friend to the effect that 
he intended to reject the invitation to 
join the Presbytery of New York. In a 
telegram to Dr. ‘George McPherson 
Hunter, editor of the Presbyterian Ban- 
ner, Dr. Fosdick says: “Have made no 
public statement concerning General As- 
sembly’s proposal, either in Britain or 
America, and will make no statement 
until officially approached by authorized 
committee of New York Presbytery.” 
The key words here are “publiec’ and 
“officially.” It is common belief he will 
withdraw as preacher in the First Pres- 
byterian Church of New York City. 


Dean Brown on Church and Labor 


“The church seeks to bring the entire 
life, personal and social, industrial and 
political, under the power of moral con- 
secration,’ said Dean Charles R. Brown 
of the Yale Divinity School in a Labor 
Sunday sermon on “What the Christian 
Church Has to Say to Labor.” “The mes- 
sage of the church to employers and em- 
ployees alike is one of friendliness and 
co-operation,” Dean Brown continued. 
“The interests of the two are not identi- 
eal, neither are they antagonistic—they 
are reciprocal.” 4 

To emphasize his contention that the 
church is deeply interested in the welfare 
of the workers, Dean Brown cited the 
instance of the organized religious senti- 
ment that did away with the twelve-hour 
day and the less than living wages of 
seventy-two per cent. of the workers in 
that industry. The universities, the news- 
papers, the social settlements, he said, did 
not for some reason get around to this 
problem; the churches did it. 

“There are certain economic questions,” 
Dean Brown concluded, “which cannot be 
settled by quoting Scripture or. by a show 
of hands at prayer meeting,or at the 
labor union. They can only be settled in 
the light of economic facts and forces. 
But where there is the spirit of fairness 
and co-operation in the hearts of both 
parties in interest, these questions can be 
solved aright.” 


Anti-Evolution League 
Preparing for Fight 

The purposes of the Anti-Evolution 
League of America, and plans for a fall 
and winter “Bible-Christ-and-Constitution 
Campaign against Evolution in Tax-sup- 
ported Schools,” are set forth in the 
Western Recorder, Southern Baptist funda- 
mentalist weekly, and have been called to 
the attention of THe Reoister by Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese. The campaign is in 
charge of Evangelist T. T, Martin of Blue 
Mountain, Miss., and Prof. I. R. Dean of 
Toronto, Canada. The announcement in 
the Recorder continues: 

“They have, for state campaigns, asso- 
ciated with them some strong men, such 
as the noted scientist, Prof. George Mc- 
Cready Price, who has written more books 
on science than any other living scientist, 
and the noted southern orator, preacher 
and editor, J. W. Porter of Kentucky. 

“There has been organized ‘The Anti- 
Evolution League of America,’ with J. W. 
Porter, LL.D., as president and Judge 
Matt O’Doherty of Louisville, Ky., as vice- 
president. It has a strong executive board 
of prominent men in the United States 
and Canada. Their purpose is to carry 
the fight. against Evolution in tax-sup- 
ported schools to local boards of trustees 
and to legislatures, on the ground that it 
is a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States that guarantees religious 
liberty, to force a man to send his child 
to tax-supported schools, force him to 
pay his taxes, and then with this money 
pay teachers to destroy the faith of his 
child in the Bible as God's Word and 
in Jesus Christ as the Saviour. 

“Evangelist T. T. Martin is the field 
secretary of this Anti-Evolution League of 
America. It is a tremendous task these 
men are undertaking, but it can be ac- 
complished if those who see the fearful 
danger and curse of Hyolution will join . 
these men in their battle.” 


Sex Education for Seminaries 

Training for intelligent leadership in 
sex education was urged as an item of 
the curricula of theological seminaries 
and training-schools for religious and so- 
cial workers by religious leaders who met 
in Chicago under the auspices of. the 
Chicago Church Federation and _ the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 
The conference drew up recommendations 
as to the part that should be played in 
sex instruction by such schools, by the 
public press, religious and secular, de- 
nominational agencies, local churches, and 
the community. 


World Alliance to Meet 


The ninth annual meeting of the World 
Alliance. for International Friendship 
through the Churches will be ‘held in 
Buffalo, N.Y., November 11-13. On the 
program are Prof. Gilbert Murray of Ox- 
ford University, closely identified with the 
work of the League of Nations, Sir Wil- 
loughby Dickinson, British leader in the 
Alliance, and Prof. Francis Zilka of the 
University of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. 
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The Fruitful Field of Summer Preaching 


WALTER REID HUNT 


N THE LITTLE VILLAGE of Andover, 

N.H., is the chapel connected with 
Proctor Academy. It is a church which 
at first sight would offer little induce- 
ment for holding summer services. That 
attractive Inn, however, is turning a con- 
siderable clientele to its hospitable roof 
and many of the residents-are glad to 
welcome the stranger. But a new and 
most important field is opening up in 
this vicinity. Camps for boys and girls 
located in the neighborhood are drawing 
large numbers of the youth of both sexes 
from all parts of the country. The 
parents of these children, the teachers at 
the camps, and the boys and girls them- 
selves are deeply interested in the 
academy church services. 

Long before the hour announced, one 
sees numbers of girls in the camp uni- 
form of divided skirts and middies making 
their way across the church green. Soon 
the sound of the organ and fresh voices 
tells that others than the minister are 
making ready for the common worship. 
Before these cease, the camp automobiles 
appear. Gathered on the lawn and steps 
of the church, the campers make a pic- 
ture long to be remembered. At the final 
peal of the bell, they enter the church 
and take their seats until the pews are 
filled. The processional forms, led by the 
camp girls singing “Adeste Fideles,” and 
the minister at the rear finds himself 
rather unexpectedly in an atmosphere of 
deep reverence. This opportunity of con- 
ducting a service with the youth of the 
land is most inspiring. - Denominational 
names and terms are forgotten. The up- 
turned faces are expectant and one prays 
not to disappoint them. I have often 
wished that one of our churches might 
have this opportunity, where boys and 
girls might hear our message and see 
our spirit at its best. Andover is doing 
-many fine things for the youth who come 
under its influence, but nothing, I am con- 
vineed, of more lasting value and surely 
nothing more inspiring for those privileged 
to preach, .than these summer services of 
praise and worship. Here are met the 
everlasting hills, the everlasting mercy, 
and the everlasting spirit of youth. 


The old First Parish of Duxbury, Mass., 
is another church which has found a most 
promising field. During the past two sum- 
mers, several ministers have been willing 
to surrender a part of their vacation to 
conduct services in this old church. For 
years the congregations, both winter and 
summer, have been small. Last summer, 
interest began to increase. A few of the 
laymen began to study the situation and 
find ways to be of service to the com- 
munity and to let the people know about 
this service. 

Each week, to a mailing list of more 
than 600 people, the announcement goes out 
with an alluring letter and a bit of local 
news. very Thursday night, half a 
dozen men gather in the parish house to 
do the manual work necessary to this 
purpose. The success in numbers, in in- 
terest, and in contributions has been 


marked. Congregations of from 150 to 650 
have been gathered. Sunday, August 31, 
was Ancestors Day. Planned a month 
ahead, it attracted the attention of hun- 
dreds. Copies of the buyers of the pews 
at the auction when the present building 
was erected were obtained from the rec- 
ords and printed in the public press and 
mailed to all. They were invited to com- 
municate with the clerk of the Parish 
and reservations were made for those 
who desired them. More than 350 people 
assembled for worship on that day, and 
the sermon was preached by the minister, 
Rey. John H. Wilson. 


These two experiences make one wonder 
if there are not suggestions here for other 
Unitarian churches. No one church ean 
repeat the experience of another in all 
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its detail. Our First Parishes, however, 
all enjoy the deep and abiding loyalty 
of many people which can be aroused and 
appealed to. After all, the old First 
Parish is responsible for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the town where it is 
located. It ought to assume the leader- 
ship in promoting this welfare. It can 
render service which the town will value. 
Not every church can have the girls and 
boys from the camps, but no town is 
without its youth and they can be inter- 
ested and enlisted. 

One thing both these churches have 
done—they have employed visiting min- 
isters with different personalities and a 
varied note and message. The continuity 
has been kept by the presence and per- 
sonality of the resident minister. This 
kind of summer preaching leads the local 
church into a stronger position, gives to 
it a better morale. It is definite and prae- 
tical. It is capable of extension. It ought 
to be extended. 


Thoughts in Calvin’s Cathedral , 


MILES HANSON, Jr. 


TUMBLING into the gray quietude 

of the Cathedral, out of the brilliant 
lake-reflected light, one stands hesitant 
and uncertain. Slowly the massive pil- 
lars take form. Before one of them looms 
an age-stained pulpit over a sea of chairs. 
Yet one’s eye does not and cannot rest 
here. It is forced inevitably along the 
walls of the building to the apse itself, 
the fountain-head of the Gothie church. 
Here it remains confused and deceived. It 
searches for the cross-ecrowned altar, but 
finds a mass of somber pews. Above them 
all is void. Here are cross-currents that 
confuse. One sits distracted, drawn now 
towards Calvin's erested pulpit, now 
towards the hollow altarless choir. Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism are in contact, 
yet are far from equilibrium or harmony. 
The former is apparently trying to re- 
tain as much of the latter as possible, 
while turning its gaze from the altar to 
the pulpit. 

Two priests of the Roman Church enter, 
and are attracted immediately to Calvin’s 
chair, below and in front of his pulpit. 
Hach sits a few seconds in the chair and 
thinks of the division in Christianity that 
it has dictated. A stranger feels that two 
strong religions are not only in contact, 
but also in conflict. He wanders back 
through the centuries of difference to the 
moment when Calvin founded his the 
ocracy, and asks upon what foundation he 
built his Church, and by what necessity 
and for what reason he deserted the 
Petrine rock. Here is a region of real 
fundamentals within which lies also the 
origin of Christian Liberalism in all its 
forms. Liberalism has no Genevan St. 
Pierre, nor Roman San Pietro. Whence 
comes then its hardihood in raising itself 
by the side of these magnificent cathe- 
drals, visible crowns of powerful religious 
systems? 

Lofty cathedrals may cause men’s 
thoughts to soar Godwards. Yet are these 


thoughts that are turned towards God 
really a true approach to God? They 
may be born of the sense of man’s in- 
significance, imposed by the immense 
spaces enclosed in the towering arches. 
Such humility does not necessarily lead 
to God. May not the heavy columns, 
gradually closing over the consecrated 
ground and meeting in the vaulted roof, 
oppress rather than exalt? They do shut 
in a sacred place, but they also shut out 
a flaming sky. Here may be the point 
of departure of Liberalism from the older 
religions. The center of religious gravity 
is differently placed by Liberalism. In 
Catholicism this center seems to rest in 
the Church; in Orthodox Protestantism it 
is to be sought in the person of Jesus, 
but in Liberalism it lies in those principles 
which Jesus proclaimed to be greater than 
himself, and which must be sought in life 
itself. A Liberal would ask that the 
Cathedral be opened to the winds of 
heaven and of life. 

Liberalism is thus separated from 
Catholicism in space, and from Orthodox 
Protestantism in time; for the center of 
inspiration of the former is the visible 
church, whereas that of the latter is in 
the historic Jesus. Liberalism seeks its 
inspiration in all space and in all time. 
It is unlimited. This is the natural result 
of its center of interest in life. The scope 
of religion thus becomes also unlimited. 

Religion has two definite directions with 
regard to man; or man has a twofold re- 
lation to religion. Religion inspires man— 
there is an inflow of religion towards man. 
Man then acts under this inspiration, so 
that his conduct bears a definite relation 
to religion. There is thus also an outflow 
of religion from man. 

In Liberalism the sources of inspira- 
tion are not restricted either to the chureh 
or to a historical personality. They ex- 
tend beyond the spatial limits of the 

(Continued on page 914) 
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“The Taking of Helen” 


Masefield’s romantic story of The Taking of Helen, with its account 
of the flight of Paris and Helen, is filled with quotable lines. 


Here are a few of them: 


“Is it not with men as with the stars, that most are steady, some 


ding change as they go?” 


_ wandering, now near, now far, and some blazing and hurrying and shed- 


“Madam,” Helen said to the old lady, “I should like to hear what 
you think, for a poet told me once that the man sees his life as a picture 
of all his desires, and forgives no thwartings of them; while the woman 
sees his life as her child, perhaps crippled, perhaps wicked, but hers still, 


to love or to forgive. 
for the woman to speak.” 


Surely wisdom is where forgiveness is; so it is 


“7,” the old woman said, “I think that life is the shepherd of sheep 


and yery hard to all who break from the pen. 


All that we women can 


do is to try to make it less hard for those, and in trying we sometimes 


make it harder; as I have done for you, my dear. 


But if I made it 


harsher for you, it has been all glorious for myself, so that I thank the 
gods that I have lived near the light all my days and seen it grow the 


brighter as the clouds came. 


I was. a queen once, and it was nothing; 


but ever since then I have been with the kingly, and it has been all the 


world, my dear.” 


The Taking of Helen and Other Prose Selections is published by 


Maaunillan. 


Man, the Unfinished’ - 
CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


One important contribution of Evolution 
to theology is its greater illumination 
of the problem of pain and evil. Pain 
is no longer a disciplinary chastisement 
sent by God to those “whom he loveth,” 
nor is evil the evidence of the existence 
of a maleyolent personality called the 
devil. 

As Evolution becomes better understood, 
pain and evil are appearing as necessary 
concomitants of freedom and progress. 

This point is well developed in Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s new book.* The keynote of 
the book is struck in a sentence in the 
preface, where the author says, “When 
freedom is introduced, there is an element 
of risk and even of pain as long as the 
immature and nascent period lasts, or, 
more generally, wherever the free element 
is in its necessary growing stage.” 

‘We must confess to a feeling of disap- 
pointment when it dawns upon us, about 
the middle of the book, that the author 
is working up toward a defense of his 
belief in Spiritualism, and by the time the 
book is finished we find ourselves doubting 
some of the conclusions which he reaches. 
We must admit, however, that the Spirit- 
ualistie side of the subject is not over- 
developed. It is cleverly insinuated, and 
few of our fearful anticipations are 
realized. The book has none of the crass- 
ness of Raymond, and is the best plea 
for Spiritualism that the author has yet 
written, largely because that side of the 
Subject is kept incidental to the main 
thesis of the book. It is not a Spirit- 
ualistic tract. 

The author has turned the light of his 
brilliant intellect on a subject which is 


*MAKING oF MAN: A Stupy 1n Byowutron. 
F.R.S. New York: 


bound to engage the attention of men more 
and more .in the next few decades. The 
relation of man, as an evolutionary prod- 
uct, to the universe, which is itself another 
product of Evolution, must be considered 
again and again by the greatest intellects 
of the twentieth century, if we are 
properly to meet the problems of adjust- 
ment which face us at every turn. 
book is full of quotations aptly chosen, 
and none of them threadbare. Many of 
the chapters are brilliant essays which 
might well be read as sermons before 
Unitarian audiences. Indeed, the author 
takes a Scripture text for each chapter. 

There is a somewhat disappointing tend- 
ency toward the end of the book to cater 
to orthodoxy. Parts of the book are dis- 
appointingly “liberal orthodox” in their 
atmosphere. We can forgive all this, how- 
ever, when we have such stimulating 
chapters as the ones entitled ‘The Coming 
of Man,” “The Development of Man,” and 
“The Destiny of Man.” 

Like most “popular” expositions of 
scientific subjects, this book is a little 
careless in its statements, A footnote at 
the bottom of page 27 reads as follows: 


In a chrysalis I understand that the struc- 
ture of larva has disappeared into formless 
pulp, with the exception of its nervous sys- 
tem; and that this has the power of recon- 
structing, or rather constructing, the finished 
insect from the protoplasmie mass. 


When this statement was submitted to an 
expert entomologist, he said: “This sen- 
tence is like most such statements, only 
partly true, and the true part is only a 
part of the truth. . . . The ‘exceptions’ 
are much more than the neryous system, 
and the most important ‘exception’ is the 
reproductive organs.” 

The weak point in the author’s logic is 
to be found on the same page with this 


footnote, where he says as follows: 


So just as life is known not to operate di- 
rectly on the muscles, but indirectly through 
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the nerves and central ganglia, we may now 
take a step further, and surmise that it may 
be operating on the ganglia through ‘the 
Ether; and that in all probability, life’s direct 
connection is not with matter at all, but with 
its ethereal counterpart. 


This conception of “Hther” is a very in- 
definite and problematical one, and Sir 
Oliver Lodge presumes too much altogether 
upon this supposed medium. We cannot 
prove that there is no such thing as 
“Ether,” neither can we prove that there 
is such a thing. It seems to be charac- 
terized mostly by the absence of all char- 
acteristics! We can go with Sir Oliver in 
recognizing the operation of life through 
the nerves and central ganglia, but we 
cannot with him take the next important 
step of interposing a medial agent of such 
a theoretical character as this “Ether.” 

Once the author has suggested this ethe- 
real counterpart to his readers he pro- 
ceeds very rapidly to Paul’s “spiritual 
body.” Most readers will demand a more 
scientific basis for belief in spirits than 
this hypothetical “Ether” and a quotation 
from Paul. This double foundation is too 
slight for the superstructure which he 
proceeds to erect. 

In spite of this gap in his logic, Sir 
Oliver Lodge comes nearer in this book to 
the establishing of a scientific basis for a 
theology of Evolution than has yet been 
done. We have the impression that he is 
on the wrong track, but that by heeding 
his mistakes, his successors may succeed 
where he has failed. The book is stimu- 
lating, even challenging at times, and 
ought to be read by every man who pre- 
sumes to call himself a modern thinker. 


“Under the Big Top” 


Lions ’n’ TiceRS ’N’ EVERYTHING. By 
Courtney R. Cooper. Boston: Little, Brown 
€ Co. $2.00. 


Who that has visited the circus, stood 
before the cages of the hippopotamus and 
rhinoceros, watched the performing dogs 
and bears, and seen the lion-tamer enter 
the steel arena with eight lions, has not 
wished he knew more of the habits of 
those creatures, the methods employed to 
tame and train them, and their relations 
with their keepers. All this information is 
included between the covers of that really 
fascinating book, Lions ’n’ Tigers ’w 
Everything. The story is told by an 
actual cireus man. Mr. Cooper at the age 
of fifteen ran away to become a circus 
clown, and ever since has followed the 
Sawdust track, if not in person then 
through communications with friends 
among the performers and menagerie 
keepers. He has held a variety of circus 
positions, including that of general man- 
ager for the Sells Floto Cireus, second 
only in size to the Barnum and Bailey 
combined shows. He is the best-known 
writer of circus happenings, having long 
been a special writer for newspapers, and 
having written that book, Under the Big 
Top, which more than anything ever said 
has deseribed for the public the marvelous 
system which makes possible the modern 
circus. ; 

Besides being written with authority, 
the volume has a vivid and compelling 
style, so that a reader who begins it must 
finish it. Visitors to the circus, old and: 
young, who can combine the visit with a 
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subsequent reading of this book will find 
the venture both informing and entertain- 
ing. E. H.. 0. 


The Warm Facts of Science 


By Michael 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


FROM IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR. 
Pupin, 
$4.00. 

The Pulitzer prize for the best Ameri- 
can biography of the year went to this 
book. Its chief merit, in the mind of 
the reviewer, though others may find its 
worth in other places, lies in the revela- 
tion it gives of the poetry in the heart 
of modern science. Michael Pupin was 
a Serbian immigrant who landed at Castle 
Garden forty-eight years ago, with five 
cents in his pocket, which he immediately 
spent on a piece of bogus prune pie. He 
is now one of the foremost teachers, en- 
gineers, and inventors in America. The 
story of his Americanization, by which the 
idealism of America mingled with his 
Serbian loyalties without loss to either, is 
clearly told, and we follow with interest 
the educational process that made out of 
this raw material a distinguished sci- 
entist; but it is not until we read of the 
growth of modern science that we begin 
to understand this man’s heart. When 
he is most personal he is cold and a 
bit dull. When he is most impersonal he 
is warm and vital and human. The reader 
of this book will learn that science can 
teach us how to catch the spirit of religion. 

Gas 


Europe for the Traveler 


A SavcHEt Guipr To Huropn. Forty-fourth 
annual edition. By Rolfe and Crockett. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 

Tan ComMPLern Pocknt Guipn To Duropn. 
Revised and enlarged edition. By EH. C. Sted- 
man. New York: Robert M. McBride & Oo. 
$4.00. 

SWEDEN AND ITS ProrPLyn. By Robert Medill. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.50. 

A Littirr Book or Brirrany. By Robert 
Medill. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$1.50. 

CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. By 
Helen M. Pratt. New York: Duffield € Co. 


The two Guides to Europe, now again 
after the war interval issued in revised 
editions, have long served travelers 
abroad: Rolfe’s Guide since 1872, Sted- 
man’s since 1898. Both are compact and 
convenient. Both have ‘been tested by 
years of experience. Rolfe’s book aims 
to take in the maximum of what is best 
worth while with the minimum of travel. 
The advent of the auto in European travel 
is recognized, and the changed conditions 
in Europe brought about by the war are 
elaborated. The book is of special value 
to those who desire to travel cheaply, but 
is of still greater value to those who would 
travel with most economy of time. For 
all of Western Europe there is nothing 
better. The Scandinavian countries, Rus- 
sia, the Balkans, and Spain are not in- 
cluded. F 

Stedman’s Pocket Guide includes prac- 
tically all of Europe except Russia and 
in little compass contains an extraordinary 
amount of information. The book can 
really be carried in your pocket. It is 
up-to-date in’ every particular, entirely 
new maps having been prepared for this 
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edition. For those who are planning a 
trip abroad this book will be almost in- 
dispensable; for those who are making 
the trip it will be one of the most con- 
venient, with its legible type, its clear 
maps, and its wealth of detail. 

The two little books by Robert Medill 
will give what guide-books can never do, 
impressions and atmosphere. From the 
point of view of the average traveler, 
Mr. Medill has selected the most inter- 
esting and picturesque places in Sweden 
and Brittany, both countries as yet un- 


Quimperlé is prettily situated at the con- 
fluence of the tiny rivers Isolé and Ellé 


spoiled by the traveler. Sweden is the 
oldest living nation in Hurope, and from 
the “Granary of Sweden” in Scania to 
the home of the Lapps is full of beauty 
and interest. Brittany, too, has distinctive 
charm, and in a trip of eight days the 
author takes us to Mont St. Michel, to 
Quimper, to Carnac, to Vitré, and to many 
other delightful corners of this ancient 
province. 

The Cathedral Churches of England is 
a handbook for students and travelers, 
full of valuable information about the 
architecture, history, and antiquities of 
the thirty-two cathedrals of England. 
There are introductory chapters on the 
Cathedral establishment, the fabric, the 
architectural style, and supplementary 
glossaries and bibliographies. 


The Most Famous of the Packets 


FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THN CABIN. By 
Captain Samuel Samuels. Boston: Charles E. 
Lauriat Company. $2.50. 

Published first in 1887, these memoirs 
of Captain Samuels, the most famous of 
America’s packet-ship commanders, have 
lost nothing of their interest, but in this 
new edition, made attractive by several 
illustrations, and by an illuminating fore- 
word by Ralph D. Paine, will find a very 
cordial welcome among all lovers of the 
sea. The story in itself, as Captain 


Samuels says in his preface, proves the. 


old saying that “truth is stranger than 


(14) [Sprrpmebur 18 1924 
fiction.” Running away from home and a 
disagreeable stepmother at the age of 
eleven, he embarked upon a series of ad- 
ventures that have all the romance of 
fiction and yet also portray accurately 
the conditions aboard ship in those early 
days of America’s supremacy of the 
waters. The boy profited by his experi- 
ences in that hard school of discipline, 
and emerged at the age of twenty-one 
as a full-fledged ship-captain. He had 
consorted with sailors of low character, 
had been in Mobile jail, had been shang- 
haied aboard a Liverpool ship, had known 
the rigors of storm and the cruelties of 
brutal commanders. But he had the real 
stuff in him; and when captain himself, 
his fine seamanship, pluck, and daring 
brought him to the front rank of his 
profession as commander of the Dread- 
nought, the most famous of America’s 
packets. “She was never passed in any- 
thing over a four-knot breeze,” says Cap- 
tain Samuels. “She was what might be 
termed a semi-clipper and possessed the 
merit of being able to. bear driving as 
long as her sails and spars would stand. 
. . . Twice she carried the latest news 
to Europe, slipping in between the steam- 
ers.” As Mr. Paine explains in his fore’ 
word, there were never more than fifty 
of these packet-ships afloat, yet they 
achieved unrivaled distinction; and su- 
preme among them was the Dreadnought. 
Japtain Samuels’ journeyings came to an 
end with a broken leg during a terrific 
storm, and he passed the remaining years 
of his life in quiet retirement in Brooklyn. 
F. R. 8. 


A Reasonable Truth 


ImMmorTALITY. Edited by Rev. Sir James Mar- 
chant. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A number of men who haye risen to 
high rank in their various callings were 
asked to contribute papers on “Immor- 
tality,” the subject of continuous interest. 
This volume is the result. The book is 
interesting and inspiring. What is more 
important, in a debatable theme of this 
nature, opinions are not delivered ex ca- 
thedra. Statements are made, arguments 
are deduced, but no attempt follows to con- 
vert a skeptical reader. 

Undoubtedly the work is one of the best 
recent criticisms on this great subject. It 
is an honest answer to the question of sin- 
cere, doubting souls who wish scientific 
proof of the continuity of spirit. In a 
word, the essays unite to declare that im- 
mortality is not only a possible truth, but 
a reasonable truth—or reasonable as most 
in human experience. 

Among men who contribute we may 
mention Sir Flinders Petrie, “Egyptian 
Conceptions of Immortality”; Adam OC. 
Welch, “Hebrew and Apocalyptic Concep- 
tions of Immortality’; Rudolf Eucken, 
“The Ethical Basis of Immortality”; 
Maurice Hewlett, “Immortality in the 
Poets.” It does not seem as though a 
person, after reading these thoughtful 
papers, could continue to think of the 
grave as the end-all. At all events, such 
perusal must incite to further investiga- 
tion. E. H. ©, 


Books Received 


My Garppn. By Addie S. Winnek. Boston: 
The Four Seas Company. ev 


ea 


if 
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Shoes Repaired 
MARGARET HILL 


“Well,” Mother paused in the unpacking 
of the third trunk to consider Billy’s 
repeated question, “well, you’ll find your 
play shoes in your closet,—I unpacked 
them five minutes ago—and you might 
take them to a cobbler to have them half- 
soled ; you know they need it.” 

“Cobbler? Where is he?’ asked Billy 
without particular enthusiasm in the 
errand provided. The Blair family had 
but just moved to a small town unfamiliar 
to them all, and Billy, deprived of his 
mates, felt nothing so much as hollow 
homesickness. 

“Let that be part of your errand, to 
find him,” replied Mother, briskly. “And 
by the time you are back, there’ll be 
another errand,” she promised. 

With his stubbed shoes a-dangle by 
their knotted strings, Billy set out on 
his quest for a cobbler. ‘Might as well 
go anywhere,” he thought, turning right 
at the first corner. “If there is one, I 
ean’t miss him. Go all over this town in 
an hour—guess I could,” he thought. 

After a ten-minute saunter along the 
shady street, he chanced to glance down 
a narrow street which pictured the slow- 
flowing river at its end. “Ho! right by 
the river!” and Billy quickened his lagging 


‘steps at the sign “Shoes Repaired” which 


swung in front of a tiny white cabin, the 
last building on the street. “Likes the 
river, and so do J,” thought Billy, knock- 
ing at the screen door and entering at the 
cheerful greeting from within. 

“Morning!” a white-haired old man in 
a blue jumper greeted him. “You're 
Billy Blair, aren’t you? Didn’t expect 
to see you so soon, but I’m glad to see you 
any time. And what can I do for you?” 

Billy was at the window. “That's 
your boat, isn’t it?” he asked, all interest 
at the sight of a slim green boat moored 
to the river bank. “I didn’t want to 
come to this town to live one bit,” he 
went on honestly, instantly at home with 
the kindly old man tapping nails into a 
small shoe held tight against his leather 
apron. “But if there’s a river”— 

“T like the river, too,” said the cobbler. 
“Perhaps when your folks get to know 
me, they’ll let you go out in the boat with 
me. Know how to row, I suppose.” 

“Oh no, I don’t, Oh, could I go with 
you?” Billy’s expression resembled not 
at all that of the listless small boy who 
had started from home a short half-hour 
before. 

“We'll see, all in good time; but that’s 
not what you came to see me for?” the 
cobbler’s yeice continued above the steady 
tap of his hammer. 

“That’s so, it’s my shoes,” said Billy, 
brought to earth. “Here they are, but 
maybe you can’t half-sole them. Where 
are your big electric machines?” noticing 
for the first time that there were none. 

“Perhaps I can,” said the cobbler, flash- 
ing him a smile. “No machines, to be 
sure,—tHings move a little slower in this 
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town maybe, but I’ve half-soled more 
shoes for boys of your size than you can 
count if you kept at the counting job for 
a week steady. See those shoes there?’ 
and he nodded at a seuffed pair that 
looked as if they could not possibly have 
any future except the rubbish can. “Lots 
of play in those shoes yet when I get 
through with them. Belong to a boy 
about your size, Johnny Barton,—great 
friend of mine. He’ll make you glad you 
came to his town to live. Never in my 
life saw a boy who had such a good time,” 
he chuckled. “Just good straight fun,— 
not a mean streak in him. He'll have 
good times to remember if he lives to be 
ninety. You come back here at five 
o’clock, that’s when he’s coming for his 
shoes, if you're looking for a pal in a 
strange town.” 

Billy settled himself with a deep sigh 
of content on a low bench before the open 
window, and remarked: “Guess I'll stay 
a few minutes, if you don’t mind. Whose 
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Ideal Arithmetic 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON ~— 


If I could do arithmetic ; 
Outdoors, with autumn flow’rs to pick,— 
Chrysanthemums, and goldenrod, 

And purple aster stars that nod,— 


I’d gather posies, one by one, 
And then addition would be fun! 
I’d share with mother my bouquet, 
Subtracting posies right away. 


And then through woodsy ways I'd go, 
Where squirrels scamper to and fro. 
We'd gather ripe, brown nuts with glee, 
The squirrels would divide with me. 


Oh, what a jolly, pleasant way 

To do. arithmetic to-day, 

When dancing leaves and autumn sun 
Are coaxing us outdoors for fun! 


be 


shoes are those?’ and with a gingerly 
hand he picked from the table which 
served as counter a pair so caked with 
mud that their original shape was a 
matter of conjecture. 

“Now you’d think those belonged to 
some boy, wouldn’t you?” said the cobbler. 
“Not at all. Milly Durham owns those 
shoes, though they’ve spent at least halt 
of their time in my shop. Just can’t keep 
away from wild flowers,—Milly. Knows 
every wild flower that grows within ten 
miles of this town. Wades through 
swamps—no tramp’s too hard for her if 
she thinks there’s a new kind of flower 
waiting for her to pick at the end of it. 
Has a big book all about flowers. Never 
did I see such a child for flowers. How 
old is she? Oh, a mite younger than you, 
I should say. She and Johnny are great 
chums. Suppose you know all about wild 


flowers?” 


_ “J don’t know more’n six,” said Billy. 
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“Suppose she’d show me where they 
grow ?” 

“She might. She’s coming for her shoes 
this afternoon, too.” 

“And these rubber boots I’ve got to 
cement a patch on, for Jack Ransome,— 
he’s the bird boy of this town. Funny 
time of year to be wearing rubber boots? 
Well, Jack was after some kind of a 
water bird,—don’t ask me what kind— 
and the lake bottom is so sharp with 
rocks that Jack’s bare feet wouldn’t do. 
Shoot them? Mercy, no! Jack wouldn’t 
shoot a bird any more’n he’d shoot his 
best friend. Takes pictures of them. 
Takes such good pictures of them that a 
professor of some university came to this 
town last summer just to see them.” 
Pride vibrated the cobbler’s voice. “Yes, 
his boots are big. He’s older than you, 
*bout two years if I guess ages right. 
You’re about twelve, aren’t you? You 
know all about birds, I suppose, coming 
from the city?’ : 

‘Don’t believe I know more’n twelve,’ 
admitted Billy, to whom new vistas were 
fast opening to the steady accompaniment 
of the tapping hammer. 

A clatter of hoofs down the quiet street, 
a thud as a pair of shoes landed with 
accurate aim on the cobbler’s doorstep 
and a gay voice called briefly, “Mother 
Says please have ’em to-morrow!” as the 
hoofs clattered away. 

“Jimsy Clifton,’ said the cobbler. 
“Rides like a burr, doesn’t he? Never 
a saddle. Over Sally’s ears—Sally’s the 
horse—goes the bridle and off they go, 
one as happy as the other. Suppose you 
can ride bareback?” 

“No,” admitted Billy. 
a horse in‘all my life.” 

“Never you mind,’ consoled his new 
friend. “It’s just the right time you’re 
coming to the country,—lots of years 
between twelve and twenty. You come 
back and get ’quainted with Johnny and 
Milly at five——that’ll be a good beginning.” 

“You must have had a long hunt for a 
cobbler,” Mother greeted him, as Billy 
dashed into the house a few minutes later. 

“No,” said Billy, breathless from run- 
ning, “I found him right away. He’s 
going to teach me to row, if you'll let me, 
when you know him better, he says. And 
Johnny Barton’s going to be my reg’lar 
chum, and Milly Durham’s going to show 
me where every wild flower you ever heard 
of grows. She’s the kind of girl Johnny 
likes, more like a boy,—you know. . And 
Jack Ransome’s older than I am, two 
years, and he knows all about birds—takes 
pictures of ’em when they don’t know it. 
Takes such good pictures that some pro- 
fessor or other came right to this town just 
to see them!” Pride in his young fellow- 
townsman and pride in his new town 
Swelled Billy’s voice. “The cobbler was 
mending his rubber boots.” 

“What an interesting town we’ve moved 
into!” said Mother. 

“And Jimsy Clifton! Well, you ought 
to see him ride Sally bareback! Rides 
like a burr! Jumps fences on her, too!” 

“Father is going to let you have a 
horse, here,” said Mother, watching her 
son as she spoke the words. 

But Billy, suddenly finding the house 
too small, and his vocabulary of no use 


“T was never on 
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whatsoever, gave answer by tearing out 
of doors and circling the entire house in 
a series of handsprings. 

“This is the town for me!” he shouted, 
bouncing indoors again. ‘‘How’d we ever 
happen to come to just this town, Mother?” 

“There are people more or less alike in 
every town in the world,’ was Mother’s 
enigmatic answer, to which Billy paid 
slight heed. “And they all wear shoes, 
also more or less alike. Perhaps we've 
stumbled on a workman of the Middle 
Ages, who knows? Billy, I’m going to 
make friends with your cobbler.” 

“And Father,” urged Billy. “Maybe 
he’d like to go out in the boat, too.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Never Alene 
God is always, always with me, 
Though I seem to stand alone; 
He is ever in the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own. 


Keeping watch, though others fail me, 
Watching through the nights and days, 
Till my heart rests in His keeping, 
And my life ig filled with praise. 
—Blizabeth J. Woods. 


Sentence Sermon 


He who hath guided me till now 
Will be my leader still. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


The Wind in the Garden 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time, in a part of Japan 
where there were many things worth look- 
ing at, there was an old garden owned 
by a rich Samurai, or Prince of that 
country. The garden was not a mere flat 
stretch of ground back of his house, but 
was made up of all his large estate. This 
made the garden a great one in which 
were flowers, shrubs, and trees, of course ; 
but also there were hills, woods, and a 
winding stream. 

In this garden, here and there, were 
wonderful things. At certain times of the 
year the old Prince spent much time alone 
going about from one wonderful thing to 
another, for he said he heard things worth 
listening to. 

One day he was sitting beside his 
favorite old stone Lantern when he heard 
it say: 

“Oh that the Wind could be stopped! 
To-day the littke Wren that sometimes 
rests upon my broad top, and has much 
to say to me, could not keep a foothold. 
Listen to the rude Wind now !” 

The old Prince listened, and sure enough, 
he could hear the Wind whishing about 
at a great rate, and in so rough a way 
that it blew his long robe this way and 
that. 

The old Prince 'walked on by the small 
stream. He climbed the small horseshoe- 
shaped bridge, and leaned over to watch 
the murmuring waters. Down below stood 
a Stork in the shallow edge. 

“Oh that the Wind could be stopped!” 
cried the Stork. ‘To-day I have not been 
able to see my reflection in the surface 
of the stream. The rude Wind ruffles the 
water. Look now at what it is doing!” 
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The old Prince looked. It was true, as 
the Stork said. The deep parts of the 
stream no longer were like a mirror, but 
so rippled that they gave no clear reflec- 
tion. The Prince could not see the red 
Carp darting up and down the stream 
or lying lazily still in the shadows. 

Upon a high rounded hill of the garden 
stood a boulder. This was the one called 
the Moon-viewing Stone, because from its 
top could be seen the best view of the 
Moon on fair nights. Here the old Prince 
sat for a short time, and heard the great 
Rock say: 

“Oh that the Wind could be stopped! 
To-day it was so rough that even the 
great Dragon-fly, a creature of poise at 
all times, could not sit to think his deep 
thoughts while he sunned himself upon 
my sides. The Wind was so rude that it 
blew first from one direction and then 
from the other. Listen to it now!” 

Yes, what the Moon-viewing Stone said 
was so. The old Prince felt the rush of 
the strong Breeze. He moved to the other 
side that should have given him shelter, 
and even there he felt the sudden rush 
again. 

The old Prince wandered on, and came 
to the little arched gateway opening into 
one of the small flower-gardens. In the 
archway hung a Wishing-bell. When one 
entered the small garden, one made a 
wish at the entrance, rang the Wishing- 
bell without speaking, and then went into 
the garden. If a visitor to the garden 
could keep silence after making the wish, 
and all the time he was looking at the 
Flowers could keep from saying so much 
as one word, the wish made was likely 
to come true. When the Prince reached 
the gateway out of which visitors passed, 
he heard the Wishing-bell exclaim: 

“Oh that the Wind could be stopped! 
It has so shaken me to-day that I have not 
been able to tell any one by a soft tinkle 
that it is worth while making a wish at 
this gateway and then keeping silence. 
How can I tell any one to keep silence 
when I myself have been made to jangle 
without a rest! Listen to the rude Wind!” 

The old Prince heard how the Wind 
gave the Wishing-bell no chance for a 
breath, but kept it swinging madly. 

He entered the garden to see his favorite 
Flowers. They cried to him: 

“Oh that the Wind could be stopped! 
It has so tossed us about to-day that the 
Honorable Butterfly and the august Lord 
Bumblebee could not come to us for the 
honey we have kept for them! Watch 
us and see!” 

And the old Prince saw the Flowers 
bobbing their pretty heads so wildly that 
no insect could light upon them. 

Upon the small garden-house of rest in 
this little garden, a Windbell of painted 
glasses, with a streamer dangling from a 
beaded string run through the center glass 
bell-ball, swung. The old Japanese had 
hung it there to keep away all evil spirits. 
Upon the streamer was painted by the old 
Prince a beautiful poem in the ancient 
Japanese characters. 

“Oh that the Wind could be stopped!” 
cried the Wind-bell. “Much as I like the 
Wind, and swing at his bidding, to-day 
he has been so rude that my merry tinkle 
is anything but music. It is more like a 
common tangle of sounds, nor is it possible 
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The Reward 
MARJORIE DILLON 


The little maple’s been so good! 
And now she’s glad of it, I guess; 
For autumn’s brought her—only see !— 
The loveliest golden party dress! 


for any one to be able to read the noble 
words you have given as a voice to my 
streamer. See, now!” 

It was so. Glasses jangled as though 
they would break. The streamer was a 
wild flutter of color. c 

Then the old Prince climbed to the 
quiet woods where stood his old friend, 
the Honorable Pine-tree. The greatest 
storms had left it unmoved. However 
rough the Wind, the Pine-tree never com- 
plained. But now, even the Pine-tree 
groaned and creaked, saying: 

“Oh that the. Wind could be stopped! 
It has blown my strong branches so that 
the Birds that come to me for shelter 
are driven away. Behold!’ 

Yes, surely the great Pine-tree spoke the 
truth. 

Then it happened that of a sudden the 
Wind died away. It was as though the 
words of the complaints all had been 
heard. Ah, but the Wind died away not 
for a short time, nor for a returning in 
a gentle manner, but for days everything 
was still. No story breathed from the 
Pine-tree. The Wind-bell made no music. 
The Flowers said nothing to the Butter- 
fly and Bumblebee visitors. The Wishing- 
bell made no sound of itself. The great 
Dragon-fly found it not worth while to 
come to the Moon-viewing Stone to try 
his poise. The Stork grew tired of seeing 
his reflection every time he looked into 
the water. Even the noisy little Wren 
had nothing to say to the old stone Lan- 
tern. What was even worse, the Spirit of 
Health left the whole place. Speechless 
were all the seven things that had wished 
the Wind to stop. 

It is a lucky happening that there are 
people like the old Prince who listen as 
he did. Why, he knew at once what was 
the matter, and he wrote a wish in 
Japanese verse. Seven copies of it he 
made. Upon each of the objects that had 
complained he placed a copy of the wish, 
and the wish was for the return of the 
Wind. So pleased was the Wind, that 


- back it came. Now, however hard it blows, 


the Lantern, the Stork, the Moon-viewing 

Stone, the Wishing-bell, the Flowers, the 

Wind-bell, and the Pine-tree whisper a wel- 

come—at least, so the old Prince says! 
[All rights reserved] 


Cottage School 


Rhode Island State College, in the in- 
terest of its course in the science of 
home management, has built a cottage 
completely equipped for housekeeping. 
There the girls of the senior class live 
in groups, and, under the direction of 
able instructors, are entirely responsible 
for the management of all home affairs, 
—marketing, cooking, dishwashing, clean- 
ing, washing, and lastly, the intelligent 
keeping of books. The practical training 
thus gained will fit many a girl for the 
affairs of a smooth-running home. — 
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Submit Minority Complaints to Roumania 


Dr. Cornish returns from important mission ° 


HY. LOUIS C. CORNISH, secretary 

of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has returned from Roumania. He 
represented the Unitarians in an_inter- 
denominational commission which studied 
the conditions of religious minorities in 
Transylyania. It is part of the cause of 
the American Committee on the Rights 
of Religious Minorities, composed of lead- 
ing men of all religious faiths, Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish, which has watched 
with concern the condition of minority 
churches in many of the countries most 
affected by the Great War, and perhaps 
with even more concern for the condition 
of the minorities in Transylvania than 
for those in any other one section. | 

It will be remembered that the Uni- 
tarian Unit and the Unitarian Commission 
of 1922 helped not only the Unitarian 
churches in Transylvania, but reported 
also upon the conditions which affected 
the Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Roman 
Catholic churches. 

The Commission of 1924 was interde- 
nominational and consisted, besides Dr. 
Cornish, who was chosen as chairman, of 
Rey. Sylvester W. Beach, D.D., of Prince- 
ton, N.J., for many years minister of the 
Princeton Presbyterian Church, of which 
President Wilson was a member; Rev. 
Charles BE. Schaeffer, D.D., secretary of 
the Association of Reformed Churches in 
the United States, and the Rey. Arthur 8. 


Teamwork of League Chapters 
Shown in Four-Year Report 


Under seven heads, fourteen chapters 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League had a 
perfect record of participation in the 
common enterprises suggested by the 
League headquarters last year. The rec- 
ords of thirty-one others show only one 
blank column in the seven. 

The chart lists include furnishing 
church-attendance records, observing Lay- 
men’s Sunday, and the sending of dele- 
gates to annual conventions and the insti- 
tutes for religious education at Star 
Island. A column is devoted to the at- 
tendance at ministers’ institutes, and an- 
other to the preparation of annual reports. 
Hxceptions which appear only once in the 
record of four years are the survey of 
industrial harmony, undertaken in 1921, 
and the call last year for subscriptions 
for the relief of members of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Berkeley, Calif., who suf- 
fered losses in the great fire which devas- 
tated a large area of the city. 

Laymen in the First Unitarian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, present a record that 
would be perfect for the entire four years 
had their minister been able to attend the 
Institute im 1922. The Providence, R.I., 


chapter has a blank in the same column. 


and would be as good as Cincinnati except 
for failure to send in the annual report 
for 1923. 

Among other chapters giving nearly per- 
fect co-operation are those in the First 
Parish in Dorchester, Mass.; the West 
Side Unitarian Church, New York City; 


Hurn, D.Litt., minister of the Great Meet- 
ing, Leicester, England, who represented 
the British churches. All the members of 
the Commission have been in southeast- 
ern Hurope before—Dr. Beach, as chair- 
man of the Commission of the Presby- 
terian Church, haying worked in Europe, 
and both he and Dr. Schaeffer had pre- 
viously visited Transylvania. 

The Commission was most courteously 
received in Bucharest by the high Rou- 
manian ministers of state, and also by 
their Majesties, the King and the Queen. 
They proceeded to Transylvania, where, 
separating, the members of the Commis- 
sion visited many centers of Transyl- 
vanian life and received the testimony of 
the several minority groups,—Presby- 
terian, Lutheran (both Saxon and Mag- 
yar), Roman Catholic, and Unitarian. 
Reassembling at Cluj-Kolozsvar, the Com- 
mission met the chief officers of the sey- 
eral minority groups in conference, and 
then returned to Bucharest, where the 
Committee met again the high Roumanian 
ministers of state and laid before them 
the substance of the minority complaints. 
Subsequently the Commission prepared a 
memorandum, which has been submitted 
to the Roumanian government, and on the 
receipt of the reply of the Roumanian 
government the Commission will publish 
its report. 


the First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and the First Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. All have perfect records 
for the last two years. During the same 
period only one blank column appears op- 
posite the names of the chapters in the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
the First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
the First Parish, Cambridge, Mass.; All 
Souls Church, New York City; the First 
Unitarian Church, Sioux City, Ia.; All 
Souls Church, Washington, D.C.; and the 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 

In a foreword to the statistical chart. 
the executive vice-president of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, William L. Bar- 
nard, expresses the belief that “it under- 
states the actual co-operation that chap- 
ters have given the League’s programs. 
And we conceive its greatest value to be 
as a record that becoming known shall 
be greatly surpassed.” 


Mr. Allen and Organized Charity 


Charles H. Patterson, secretary of the 
Charities Organization Society in New 
Orleans, La., and vice-president of the 
New Orleans chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, sends additional word as to the 
philanthropic work in that city of the late 
Rey. Charles A. Allen, whose obituary ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Tur RecisTer. 

Mr. Allen was a minister of the New 
Orleans church from 1881 to 1889. He 
was a man of admirable character, en- 
deared himself to the congregation, and 
was highly esteemed in the community. 
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The Conference of Charities, which Mr. 
Allen was mainly interested in organizing, 
continued its work from 1887 to December 
1, 1896, when the Charity Organization 
Society took over the work of the Con- 
ference, which it is still doing. 

Mr. Allen was the first general secre- 
tary of the Conference; Miss Katherine 
Bres, who is still a member of this church, 
was registrar. They and Mrs. L. C. 
Jurey, who also at that time was a mem- 
ber of the church, were among those most 
active in helping to organize the Confer- 
ence. Rey. Max Heller, who is still min- 
ister of Temple Sinai, worked diligently 
with Mr. Allen in all of his philanthropic 
work. 


“Well Done!” 


“Well Done!” is the title of this year’s 
record of individual chapter activities 
just issued by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. It is published in pamphlet form 
with drawings illustrating typical achieve- 
ments. 

Among chapters that followed through- 
out the season a unified course of study 
on a single topic were those at Baltimore, 
Md., where “Public Hducation” was the 
topic at the monthly meetings; at Berke- 
ley, Calif., where for the second year such 
a program has been carried out, this time 
on “Hyvolution and Religion”; at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. (Unity Chapter), where city offi- 
cials gave talks on “What are the Various 
State Departments Doing to Meet the Re- 
quirements of the City?’ at Cincinnati 
and Marietta, Ohio, where studies were 
made of the different religious sects; at 
Rochester, N.Y., where the city depart- 
ments were the topic of discussion; and 
at the Church of the Unity in St. Louis., 
Mo., where a laymen’s forum was con- 
ducted on “The Conservation and Deyvel- 
opment of Human Resources.” 

Chapters took charge of the every-mem- 
ber canvass at Arlington, Brockton, Ded- 
ham, Duxbury, Florence, Medford, and 
Newton, Mass.; New York City (All 
Souls) ; Rochester, N.Y.; and Urbana, M1. 

The Iowa City, Ia., chapter, in connec- 
tion with the coming Unitarian centennial, 
is to publish a history of the local church, 
now in preparation. At Los Angeles, 
Calif., the chapter donated prizes for the 
best essays by young people on Unitarian- 
ism and entertained the contestants at 
supper. At Montreal, P.Q., a team of men 
representing the chapter collected more 
than $1,600 for the Federated Charities 
drive. Three members living in a neigh- 
boring city have traveled twenty-five miles 
regularly to attend the monthly meetings 
of the chapter at Salt Lake Gify, Utah. 

Typical activities of many chapters have 
been concerned with increasing church at- 
tendance and membership, assisting in 
the church school, observing Laymen’s 
Sunday, holding Fathers and Sons gath- 
erings, obtaining subscriptions for Tur 
CHRISTIAN RecisteR, arranging lecture 
programs on topics of the day, printing 
the church calendar, providing entertain- 
ments and musical events, and doing the 
physical labor of needed repairs and addi- 
tions to church equipment. 
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Bodies and Minds Thrive in Vacation School 


National and local Laymen’s League co-operate in Brooklyn experiment 


DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL, 

in co-operation with the Metropolitan 
Federation of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools, was conducted at Unity Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., by Unity Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League, which received finan- 
cial support from League headquarters. 
The idea also came from the national or- 
ganization. Rev. Leon R. Land, minister 
of the church, was in charge of the 
school and had a staff of four paid 
teachers and two volunteer assistants. 
Roger Thompson Butts, president of Unity 
Chapter, rendered valuable service, and 
other chapter members aided occasionally. 
The laymen held weekly meetings during 
the month of July in the interest of the 
school. 

Daily vacation Bible schools are the re- 
sult of a national and international move- 
ment. The schools take the children off 
the city streets and help develop their 
young personalities by means of worship, 
singing, Bible and other religious stories, 
handwork, organized play, and other 
wholesome activities. The schools are 
strictly undenominational and can be 
adapted to any community. Rev. Walter 
M. Howlett, executive secretary of the 
Metropolitan Federation of Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools, was formerly minister 
of Willow Place Chapel of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, and naturally took 
a special interest in the school. 

Unity Daily Vacation Bible School was 
conducted for a period of five weeks, 
July 7-August 8, five days per week. 
Monday to Thursday, the sessions were 
held from 9.30 to 12 o’clock, and on Friday 
the regular activities were shortened and 
the school in a body spent the rest of the 
day on an outing to some park. The 
regular program followed was: 


9.30 Worship 
Quiet music (three minutes ) 
Opening Hymn 
Psalm or other Scripture, read in 
unison 
Prayer, followed by chanting of the 
Lord’s Prayer 
Thank Offering for missionary work 
(Kindergarten separated from rest of school at 
this point) 
Iymn 
Habit Talk (not over five minutes) 


9.50 Musie period 

Vocal and breathing exercises 
Singing instruction 
Calisthenics 

10.10 Bible memory work 

10.20 Bible or other religious story 

10.45 Expressional activities, in handcraft or 
dramatization 

11.40 Closing exercises 


Commencement exercises of the school 
were held in the church auditorium on 
the evening of August 5, and there was 
an interesting exhibit of drawings, painted 
wooden toys, and articles made from cloth, 
raffia, sealing wax, beads, and other ma- 
terials. 

The total enrollment of the school was 
104, of whom over one-half were colored 
and about one-third Catholic. Equipped 
to handle eighty-five children, it had an 


average attendance of sixty. This per- 
centage was considered good, in view of 
the fact that many white children dropped 
out or failed to register because of the 
preponderance of colored children. The 
teachers endeavored to meet the challenge 
by creating a bond of union that - would 
unite these diverse groups in a common 
enterprise with a common spirit. In spite 
of many difficulties, it was felt that the 
results more than justified the efforts put 
forth. 

“It is hard to estimate the results of 
work of this kind,” writes Mr. Land. 
“The influence is sometimes far-reaching, 
indeed, but we can safely claim as ac- 
complishments : 


“(1) Many girls and boys taken from 
the hot city streets and given the whole- 
some atmosphere and activities of the 
Daily Vacation Bible School. 

“(2) A noticeable impression made on 
the lives of several boys and girls. (One 
volunteer, who was never interested in 
attending the Church School, now wants 
to teach.) 

“(3) New contacts in the community. 

“(4) New recruits for our Church School. 

“(5) Valuable experience gained for 
Unity Church and for our denomination. 


“We sincerely hope that the Laymen’s 
League will interest other chapters in 
undertaking similar schools. Both the 
minister and the League Chapter of Unity 
Church will gladly assist in any. possible 
way—telling of problems met and over- 
come here, ways in which laymen may 
help—although of course conditions vary 
in different localities. Complete informa- 
tion regarding the extent of the move- 
ment, detailed costs, plans, and other data, 
may be obtained from the .Metropolitan 
Federation of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools, 71 West 28d Street, New York 
City.” 


At the Church in Erie, Pa. 


The First Unitarian Church of Erie, 
Pa., opened for the year’s work September 
7. The intensive work will be a little 
late in getting started, however, owing to 
the fact that Rey. Charles J. Dutton has 
been seriously ill since the middle of 
August. He is now better. 

The church closed its year in June, 
with a total attendance gain of 1,200 over 
last year. The bulk of this increase came 
at the evening service, and a good part of 
it was due to the lectures on evolution 
which filled the church for a month. At 
the annual meeting, Henry M. Taylor was 
elected president of the Board of Trustees, 
with Dr. John A. Darrow, A. J. Sterret, 
and Mrs. BH. J. Armstrong as new members. 
Reports showed the church to be in good 
condition, with fifteen new members taken 
in during the year. 


During the summer the church suffered - 


a great loss in the death of Carl Ehlers, 
one of the older members. Mr. Ehlers 
gave a great deal of his time to the 
church, and was the moving spirit in the 
extensive repairs which were made a year 
ago. : 
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Mr. Raible and Miss Anderson 
in Student Federation Work 


With headquarters at the office of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Robert J. Raible, 
recently chosen executive secretary of the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals, 
is entering upon the year’s campaign to 
enlist college and university students in 
organized endeavor for religious Liberal- 
ism. Mr. Raible was the first president 
of the Federation, elected when the. or- 
ganization was formed at Star Island 
in July, 1923. He is in his senior year 
at the Harvard Theological School and 
is supplying the pulpit of the First Parish 
Church in Pembroke, Mass., which opened 
at Easter time and will remain open 
until October. 

As the new field secretary of the Fed- 
eration, Miss Ruthanna Anderson has her 
office at the Headquarters of the Western 
Conference, 105 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. She also serves as field 
secretary for the Young People’s Religious 
Union, looking after the interests of both 
organizations on her visits throughout the 
country. Miss Anderson first came into 
the work with young people last year 
on November 1, as field secretary of the 
Xe Pa AR ei. 

Miss Anderson's itinerary for October 
lies chiefly in Michigan and _ Illinois. 
From October 1 to 7, she will visit Young 
People’s Religious Union branches at De- 
troit, Jackson, and Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
the Student Federation at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. The following 
week she is scheduled for Union branches 
at Quincy, Alton, and Bloomington, IIL, 
and Student Federation groups at Lom- 
bard College, Galesburg, Ill, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill., and the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. She will 
also attend meetings of the Michigan and 
Illinois conferences. : 

Granville Hicks of Harvard University 
and Framingham, Mass., is president of 
the Federation, and the other officers 
are: Vice-presidents, Richmond Sweet of 
Brown University and Providence, R.I., 
Miss Dorothy Dyar of Union Theological 
Seminary and New York City, Miss Vir- 
ginia Wellington of Wellesley College and 
Arlington, Mass.; secretary, Miss Ruth 
Ayres of Radcliffe College and Waban, 
Mass. ; treasurer, J. Russell Wood of Har- 
vard University and Cambridge, Mass.; 
international secretary, Miss Margaret 
James of Brussels University and. Bel- 
mont, Mass.; Y. P. R. U. director, Miss 
Mae Bradford of Radcliffe College and 
Cambridge, Mass. The executive com- 
mittee is composed of these officers and 
divisional representatives in colleges 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Dr. Dodson Returns 


Dr. George R. Dodson will resume 
services in the Chureh of the Unity in St. 
Louis, Mo., September 21. He and Mrs. 
Dodson and son Proctor have returned 
from Berkeley, Calif., where Dr. Dodson 
preached for eight successive Sundays 
during the summer. Four hundred per- 
sons attended the final service. — 
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Something Better for the Sunday School 


An Expert asks: “A Curriculum of Experience ?” 


A. J. W. MYERS 


Professor in the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


The following article is republished, by 
permission, from Religious Education. 


NE OF THE COMMONEST cénvic- 

/ tions expressed by religious educators 
is that the present curricula are unsatis- 
factory. It is about fifteen years since, 
after a long, hard fight, graded lessons 
were introduced. Much water has flowed 
under London Bridge since then. Indeed, 
that short span of years almost comprises 
the history of the modern movement. in 
religious education. It is easy to under- 
estimate the amount of concentrated at- 
tention that has been given to this enter- 
prise in that time. Theory, quite prop- 
erly, has been discussed. Scientific prin- 
ciples have been propounded. It is little 
wonder if practice has been outstripped. 

Time duration is but a rough and inade- 
quate measure at best. In these dozen or 
score years, progress has been rapid not 
only in religious education but in every 
realm. The war, discoveries, inventions, 
revolutions in thought and outlook have 
made these few years an epoch. The 
question now arises, Are we in much the 
same position in regard to the Graded 
Lessons as the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation was twenty years ago in regard 
to the Uniform? Have we come to the 
place where we must recognize not only 
that the present lessons are inadequate 
but that there is an entirely new basis 
for curriculum-making? 

This seems to be the direction of 
thought at the present moment. In the 
past the idea was to select material, es- 
pecially from the Bible, that was suited 
to each grade; now the aim is, as com- 
monly expressed, to work out a program 
of experience. This experience is not to 
be artificial but made up of the normal, 
every-day purposes and experiences of 
the pupils of each particular grade. It 
is to be a curriculum of experience rather 
than a curriculum of literary selections 
or literature. Most educators will agree 
with this as a rough statement of the 
end in curriculum-making. Articles are 
constantly appearing along this line. It 
expresses something after which we are 
seeking. 

It is easy to say “a curriculum of ex- 
perience” and it sounds well; but what 
precisely does it mean? What is a vital 
experience? Provided the theory is right, 
ean vital pupil-experiences ever be caught 
in cold print? If not, how can a curricu- 
lum of experience ever be set up? If this 


'is not the idea at all implied in such 


courses of study, just precisely what is 
meant? 

Some things are clear. Such courses 
would have to be built up in large part 
for the community where they are to be 
used. Would this compel us to recognize 
that, for example, New York City is not 
the United S'tates? That New England is 


* 


not the world, not even the foreign mission 
lands? 

Would an experience curriculum include, 
let us say, not only the attitude of the 
Jews to the Samaritans, but (if this were 
vital in the experience of the pupil) the 
attitude of the United States to the Japa- 
nese? Would such a program be safe for 
democracy? Might it include not only the 
discussion of autocracy in the reign of 
Solomon or in the eighteenth century 
but such things, if they existed, as autoc- 
racy in business to-day? Would such a 
course be safe-for the church? For the 
director of religious education? 

Many problems cluster around this the- 
ory, some of which have not been discussed 
with sufficient fullness. It would be well 
if some one made a thorough analysis of 
the situation. It would help to clarity of 
thought. One or two observations may be 
made here and a few questions raised. 

1. Experiments under trained leaders 
ought to be prosecuted. But it will be 
easy, under present conditions and atti- 
tudes of mind, to reproduce conditions that 
existed before Uniform Lessons were in- 
troduced. It was a time of chaos when 
each did that which was right in his own 
sight, as far as the selection and prepa- 
ration of his lessons was concerned. 
There is a tendency in the same direction 
to-day. Is such a result, on the whole, 
desirable? 

2. Some attempts already made to pre- 
sent a curriculum of experience either 
present a set program for every one to 
follow or provide little more than dry 
bones. Is the former much advance over 
other courses? In the latter case, no doubt 
these bare bones breathed and were full 
of throbbing life to those who worked 
them out; but not to the readers. Is such 
a course a gain or a loss to the ordinary 
school? - 

3. Obviously no course of study can 
present even a fair sampling of every-day 
experience. One day of an ordinary pu- 
pil’s life would supply enough material 
for, perhaps, months. At any rate a se- 
lection must be made. Only typical, .sig- 
nificant experiences can find a place. But 


what is a significant or typical experience? 
What are the criteria for judging? Are 
every-day humdrum experiences to be 
used? If so, how can they be presented 
so as to attract and hold attention? If 
not, how can pupils be led to see that all 
of every-day life is sacred; that religion 
is for the every-day life? What is a sig- 
nificant experience anyway? ‘The fall of 
an apple in an orchard might be most 
significant. 

4. Literature is, after all, a record of 
significant experience. Whatever else it 
may comprise, does curriculum-making 
include the selection of literature, past 
and present? If good literature is 
omitted, is there not a sacrifice of what 
is most desirable? This omitted, is there 
gain enough to match the loss? Will the 
new curriculum not make more use, rather 
than less, of literature? 

5. It may be said that the project is 
the key. But one serious difficulty here. 
apart from those suggested above, is that 
if a series of lessons is to be a real pro- 
ject, is it possible to write much to guide 
the teacher or the pupils? If very little 
help is given, the local teacher is thrown 
very much on his own resources. Is this 
too heavy a load for him to carry? If 
fairly complete instruction is given, does 
not the project become little more than 
a new name for the same old thing? 

Indeed, is it not a fair question to ask 
whether some who profess to be using the 
project method and who are writing about 
it really understand what it means? Mil- 
ton long ago discovered that ‘presbyter’ 
might be but “priest writ large.” Has not 
the edueator often found it so in method? 
It is possible to cheat oneself and the 
pupils by assuming that a new name neces- 
sarily means a chance for free develop- 
ment while the fetters are as firmly riveted 
as ever. 


It is evidently true that pupils may 
work diligently and enthusiastically at 


real projects that are of little or of ques- 
tionable value in religious education. One 
may fritter away his time quite as well 
with a project as under dictation. The 
(Continued on page 912) 
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problem cannot be sidestepped. The en- 
terprise itself must be worthy. And rigid 
care needs to be exercised that whatever 
is presented is religious education. 

6. The free school idea (or Dalton 
plan) offers further enticements to enter 
upon new and inviting ways. It has ele- 
ments of promise and corresponding pit- 
falls, as is true of most good things. One 
has but to examine some of the assign- 
ments or contracts to see that there may 
be the minutest control, exercised on the 
part of the teachers and apparently as 
slight opportunity for any real freedom 
as in a school where authority reigns su- 
preme and where every day’s work is laid 
out with machine-like precision. Both 
project method and the free school offer 
wonderful possibilities if the inherent 
problems are thought through and if the 
fatality of thinking that words mean the 
thing itself is avoided. Nothing is to be 
gained, but much is to be lost by sliding 
over the implications and problems and 
taking a new name for the same old way. 
The religious educators themselves must 
be ready to revolutionize their own thought 
and method if necessary. 

7. Must a large part of the problem of 
both curriculum-making and method come 
down finally to the local teacher? If so, 
how must he be trained? By what proc- 
ess? In what way? Must there be a 
‘return to something like the apprentice- 
ship method rather than to the doing of 
“practice work’? If such emphasis is to 
be placed on the local teacher, will it in- 
eyitably mean paid teachers, larger classes, 
and consequently new organization, archi- 
tecture and equipment? 

8. It is the pupil's own experience which 
educates. This includes normal experi- 
ences and (as part of these) hates, fears, 
prejudices, and other emotional attitudes. 
Religion must get at the motives. This is 
one of the big aims of the project method. 
Whatever else is true it seems certain 
that expression must be found in the shar- 
ing of life, as in the best family life. This 
calls for not only a new curriculum, but a 
new alignment of forces. The home, with 
all its failings, is at least intensely inter- 
ested in the younger children and is the 
most effective by far of all the educational 
agencies in shaping the life of the young. 
Must not the church school and the home 
—to begin with but these two—be bound 
together as real partners in the enter- 
prise of working out the new curriculum? 
If the present stress leads to an integra- 
tion of even these two agencies alone in 
the common enterprise—the religious edu- 
cation and conservation of childhood and 
youth—it will have achieved a noteworthy 
advance. 


Moral Code for School Children 


Readers of Collier’s Weekly are invited 
by that journal to submit suggestions 
for a moral code that will be suitable 
for teaching to school-children of all 
faiths. It deplores the fact that differing 
beliefs have resulted in barring. religious 
teaching from many public schools, but 
contends that the fundamentals of what 
constitutes right and wrong are the same 
in all religions. From what readers con- 
sider to be these fundamentals, Collier's 
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will make careful selections, submit them 
to Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
leaders, and then offer to educational as- 
sociations what these men unanimously 
approve as being wise to teach children. 

Among religious leaders cited as endors- 
ing this plan are Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and Charles H. Strong, presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
This opinion of Dr. Eliot’s is printed in 
a recent issue: 

“The plan of Collier’s to secure from 
its readers suggestions from which can 
be formulated a School “Moral Code will 
meet a real need of American life. I 
believe that moral integrity and prac- 
tical idealism are best derived from the 
example and habit of parents and teach- 
ers and through the indirect influence 
of the home, the school, and the play- 
ground. There is, however, in addition, 
need of direct instruction, and the code 
or creed of the Boy Scouts and similar 
organizations has demonstrated the value 
of definite and formulated principles of 
conduct which can be committed to 
memory and serve as a standard. 

“While I heartily approve the plan of 
Collier’s Weekly, that is not to be taken 
to include an endorsement of the Moral 
Code which may be the result of this 
movement. The value of the Code will 
depend upon its spirit and direction. It 
is, in my judgment, unwholesome to en- 
courage introspection or a habit of self- 
criticism in a child. Moral teaching is too 
often negative in form. It too often con- 
sists of ‘Don’t do this’ and ‘Don’t do that.’ 
Therefore it fails to make appeal to youth. 
Negative admonitions may produce cau- 
tious, calculating prigs, but we want to 
help in the development of self-reliant 
personalities, able to form sound moral 
judgments of their own and competent 
to think independently and to will nobly. 
Goodness is not just staying out of things, 
but getting into things and transforming 
them. 

“The Moral Code should be in positive 
terms. It must not ignore or forget the 
existing resources, but seek to enrich all 
the natural opportunities and relationships 
of school life by giving them moral 
significance,” 


California Church Advertises 


“The vast majority of people who do 
not go to church are as much behind the 
times in their thinking as they have ac- 
cused ministers of being.’ So states a 
half-page display advertisement of the 
Alameda, Calif., Unitarian Church in the 
Alameda Times-Star. Weading out with 
the question, “Are you up to date?’ the 
advertisement points to the remarkable re- 
cent development in religious ideas and 
declares that “the Unitarian Church of 
Alameda specializes in showing the reli- 
gious bearings of modern scientific knowl- 
edge.” 

This church plans a series of Sunday 
evening lectures this fall on the evolution 
of man. They will be illustrated by mo- 
tion pictures, models, specimens, and 
charts. Rey. Gordon Kent, the minister, 
began in August a series of sermons on 
“Direct Answers to Pointed Questions,” 
which will be followed by a series on 
“Religion in American Periodicals.” 
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Communion Addresses 


A collection of ‘Communion Service Ad- 
dresses,” delivered by Dr. Charles E. Park 
on the occasion of communion services in 
the First Church in Boston, Mass., has 
been printed in booklet form by the Lay- 
men’s League chapter of that church, 

After touching on the historical origin 
of the communion service and the human 
situation attending the Last Supper of 
Jesus with his disciples, Dr. Park con- 
cludes : 

“In other, words, the Last Supper, as 
we see it in its origin, represents no un- 
comfortable mystery, no labored sacra- 
ment, but simply one of the sweetest, 
most natural, and most spontaneous im- 
pulses of human affection that the heart 
could produce. It was only the request 
on Christ’s part, that among the thoughts 
and memories and gratitudes and aspira- 
tions awakened in their minds by future 
observances of this ancient ceremonial 
feast, there might be found a place for 
some recollection of him, and of his hopes 
and labors and prayers in their behalf. 
And without doubt this is the way they 
took it, and observed it for the first gen- 
eration or two after his death. \ 

“Tts development into a mystic sacra- 
ment began yery speedily and culminated 
in at least the three forms already men- 
tioned. Whether or not we are interested 
in these later developments is a private 
matter. The point is that the Last Sup- 
per in its original form and content pre- 
sents not a single obstacle to the conscien- 
tious Unitarian. On the contrary, it offers 
an opportunity of worship more congenial 
to him than to any other kind of Chris- 
tian. It is literally a service of commun- 
ion with the Spirit of Holiness, in past 
and present, in God and man, in Christ 
and our own dear ones. This is what 
Christ meant it to be, and this is our 
ample justification for including it in our 
acts of worship.” 


Deaths 


Mrs. RicHARD NuwMan, of 26 Webster Street, 
West Newton, Mass., died August 25, 1924, 
aged 72. Born into the Catholic Church, she 
fought her way out to freedom. A devoted 
wife, wise mother, generous friend; genial, de- 
vout, public-spirited. The American Unitarian 
Association, of which she was a life member, 
never had a better friend. In Hopedale, Mass., 
in particular, where she lived for many years 
and reared her family of seven children, her 
memory is widely treasured. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Taft’s Loyalty Tested 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The article in August 21 edition of 
THE CHRISTIAN RecistTeR relative to “Jus- 
tice Taft’s Religion and his Campaign of 
1908” brought to my mind an amusing in- 
eident which our New Orleans church had 
in connection with Mr. Taft’s visit to this 
city in 1909. , 

Shortly after Mr. Taft’s inauguration 
as President, he made an extended trip 
to different cities, including in his itin- 
erary the city of New Orleans. Learning 
that he was to spend a Sunday in our 
city, a committee from our church waited 
on the special committee in charge of 
Mr. Taft’s local itinerary, for the purpose 
of inviting him to attend services in the 
Unitarian Church. The chairman of that 
committee informed us that all arrange- 
ments had been made for the President 
to attend services in one of the large 
and prominent churches, because our 
ehurch was so small. He refused to make 
any change in the plans, although our 
committee offered to leave it to the Presi- 
dent himself which church he wished to 
attend. We went to the telegraph office, 
and wired him that the First Unitarian 
Church of New Orleans extended him a 
cordial invitation to attend services Sun- 
day morning. Very soon we received a 
telegram from Major “Archie” Butt, the 
President’s aide, who was later lost on 
the Titanic, telling us that the President 
would attend services in the Unitarian 
Chureh and to kindly have arrangements 
made accordingly. Sunday morning Mr. 
Taft with his party attended the usual 
morning services. Our committee, con- 
sisting of Col. George Soulé, still vice 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Col. William B. Gregory, at 
that time president of the church, and 
myself, called for Mr. Taft Sunday morn- 
ing. He spoke of the agitation which had 
been carried on in certain parts of the 
country protesting against a Unitarian 
president, and jokingly told of a telegram 
which he had received from some man 
in the Middle West, reading about as 
follows: “It is reported that you are a 


Unitarian. I do not know what a Unita- 


) 


a 


rian is, but whatever it is you had better 
deny it or it will lose you thousands of 
votes.” Of course Mr. Taft stuck to his 
colors and was elected President in spite 
of his alleged infidelity. I always had 
great admiration for Mr. Taft for his 
genuine loyalty to the Unitarian Church 
and his insistence in attending services 
in Unitarian. churches where there hap- 
pened to be one, no matter how small 
the church was. When Mr. Taft attended 
services in our own chureh at the time 
in question, the crowd who tried to get 
into the church was large enough to fill 
almost all of the churches in the city. 

‘CHARLES H. PATTERSON. 

New Orupans, LA. 


The Virtue of Questioning 
To the Hditor of THm CuRISTIAN RueGisTHR :-— 


“Not only has the cruel personal God 
been taken away, but the idea of God 


as a father and loving guide for his chil- 
dren has been taken away.” ‘Another 
thing that has been taken away is the 
theory that Jesus is God and Saviour 
alone of humanity.” 

These two statements taken from a ser- 
mon by Rev. John H. Dietrich, printed 
in the CHrRiIsTIAN Rearstrr of May 8, were 
probably viewed with alarm by many 
others besides Rey. L. C. Carson. 

While the writings of Mr. Dietrich and 
others of what is known as the Chicago 
school are probably considered iconoclas- 
tic by many Unitarians, I believe they are 
making a real home in the fellowship 
for a’ large number of thinking people, 
particularly men who believe they are too 
radical to be welcome in a church. 

Let us suppose a man believes that God 
instead of being the Creator of heaven 
and earth, the sea and all that in them 
is, is really created by the intelligence 
of man to account for his human and 
cosmic relations ; that Jesus was a prophei 
of perhaps no more importance than Isaiah 
or the true Gautama; and immortality is 
simply the persistence of men’s good 
works. This man finds his problems are 
not discussed in his home church, which 
is rather given over to miscellaneous aims 
with no particular ultimate purpose. Hven 
in his hour of grief he gets more solace 
from contemplation than from the min- 
ister’s service. 

Without endorsing the views of such a 
man, I think he should be welcome in 
the Unitarian fold and that no barriers 
should be raised to prevent free discussion 
of his thoughts in the denominational 
journal. We condemn the Thirty-Nine 
Articles and then adopt restrictions of our 
own. : 

The number of men in attendance at 
Unitarian gatherings is proverbially small. 
Many of these go from a sense of civic 
duty or from a desire to please their 
families. The limited number of men 
who go to a ‘Sunday service from a sense 
of conviction and because they hope to 
profit by it, is to me a serious matter. 

Men support the church in its material 
needs partly because of their idea of 
traditional duty and partly because they 
believe the community would suffer with- 
out it. I think they do not care for the- 
ological controversy. To my mind they 
would consider the fundamentals of Uni- 
tarianism to be: its record of intelligent 
social service, its freedom from creedal 
requirements, and its untrammeled search 
for religious truth. 

I cannot see how any unbiased discus- 
sion of religious questions would endanger 
the future of our Liberal movement and 
lead to the parting of the ways. If 
modern Buddhism is superior to modern 
Christianity, if prayer is the same thing 
as auto-suggestion, if rational religious 
thought must be supplemented by eastern 
mysticism, we might as well know it. 
Nothing worth keeping will suffer by being 
questioned. The questioning may prove 
our salvation. CLARENCE Joycn. 

LmoMrInstmr, Mass. 
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Maryland and Toleration 


To the Editor of TH» CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Permit me most heartily to approve the 
main contention of your editorial, “Tolera- 
tion: A Fallacy,” in your issue of August 
21, 1924. May I have space to state 
briefly certain important facts to correct 
an error in John W. Davis’s acceptance 
address? 

fle asserted: ‘Let it be said to the 
immortal glory of those who founded the 

(Continued on page 914) 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
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Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


4 BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. THE KERN INN.—Accom- 
modations of a first-class hotel at about one- 
half the cost. Very quiet, but downtown, near 
the White House. Garage on premises. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 1142, Address: Mrs. Hprra 
KINGMAN Kwprn, 1912 Gee St., Northwest. 


SSS ey 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED.—Man or Man and Wife for Gen- 
eral Work. Mrs. J. B. Myrrs, Haines Falls, 
N.I. 


JAPANESE GOODS Consigned.—Japanese Art & 


Novelty Compa'ny, 100 Payson Ave, New 
York City. 

ro RENT, FURNISHED—A vyery attractive 
house in the centre of the town. Box 128, 


Concord, Mass. 


WANTED: Glass Cup Plates, Lustreware, Small 
Glass Plates (old). Samplers, Old Bottles and 
Flasks; ete. W. P. McNary, Box 196, Ban- 
nock, Ohio. 


WOOLENS— Material for ladies’ wear direct 
from factory. Write for samples and mention 
garment planned. F. A. PackarD, Box H, 
Camden, Me. 


WANTED.—Man and wife or lady returning to 
Pacific Coast around October first, either Port- 
land or Seattle, to allow young. schoolgirl 
of fourteen to accompany them. Address at 
ounce Mrs, ELizABETH PARKHURST, Maplehurst, 
Pittsfield, N.H. 


If. you use a STAINLESS STEEL Paring 
Knife, fruit stains will not appear on hands 
or knife. This knife is easy to sell in the fall 
and there is a big profit for your Church So- 
ciety. Send for sample knife and details. 
STAINLESS Propucts Sates Co., 781 6th St., 
Watervliet, N.Y. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R. E C T O R Y 


Doing our duty 
turns our lives 
from discord to 


the MUSIC of 
GOD 


(Continued from page 913) 
Province of Maryland that religious free- 
dom on this side of the water began with 
the Toleration Act which they adopted 
in 1649.” : 

The facts are these: In the original 
charter, granted to the first Lord Balti- 
more in 1632, there was nothing about 
religious freedom. Instead, it provided 
that all churches “shall be consecrated 
according to the ecclesiastical laws of Eng- 
land.” That is, only Episcopal churches 
were permitted. 

The so-called Toleration Act of 1649 
was a crude compromise. Wight years 
before, Roger Williams had made religious 
liberty fundamental in the Providence 
Plantation. We must remember that 
when the Toleration Act was adopted, 
Captain Stone, a Protestant, was governor 
of the Colony; the Assembly was about 
half and half Catholic and Protestant; 
a majerity of the inhabitants were then 
Protestants; while the demand for such 
a law did not arise in Maryland—it was 
forced upon the Assembly by the British 
administration over which Cromwell pre- 
sided. Whatever merit the Act may have 
had was not due to the people then living 
in Maryland. 

Moreover, the Act did not grant reli- 
gious liberty. Atheists and Jews were 
unprotected. All who spoke teproachfully 
of the Virgin Mary were subject to severe 
punishment. Those who ‘shall deny the 
holy Trinity ... shall be punished with 
death.” That is, Unitarians; and the 
game penalty was prescribed for blasphemy. 
Under this Act, in later years, Quakers 
were persecuted and punished severely. 
While set aside unwisely by Protestants 
in 1654, it was re-established in 1658— 
not by the people of Maryland, but by a 
London Commission composed of Protes- 
tants. 

The fact is that the people of Mary- 
land never made any considerable con- 
tribution to the separation of church and 
state in America or to the winning of re- 
ligious liberty. None of its prominent men 
have ever been conspicuous apostles of 
toleration. 

The “immortal glory’ to which Mr. 
Davis alludes, belongs to the Pilgrims, who 
from the first preached and practiced tol- 
eration; to Roger Williams and the Bap- 
tists of Rhode Island; to William Penn 
and the Quakers; to Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison, who secured the pas- 
sage (June 12, 1776) of the Bill of Rights 
of Virginia, which was, up to that date, 
the most notable achievement in the world, 
not for mere toleration, but for complete 
religious freedom. 


= JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER. 
ELcin, ILL. 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 


AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
24, For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys 
and girls. The traditional R’s of Educa- 
tion and also the three H’s—the Hand, the 
Head and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KeEwury, Headmaster 
AnvoveER, N.H. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


T: s 
apt og Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EDUCATIONAL CLASSES 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: . Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Loutse Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL: 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretasies for 
Church School Organization. Opens Mondsy, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


SCHOOL 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Thoughts in Calvin’s Cathedral 
(Continued from page 904) 


former, and beyond the time limits of 
the latter. Man is inspired by all beauty. 
He is inspired by all truth. He is in- 
spired by all goodness, and these are be- 
yond time and space. Similarly man’s out- 
flow of religion is not bounded by the 
decrees of the Church, nor by the com- 


mandments of man. His actions may be 

guided by eternal principles and may mani- 

fest the greatest breadth of judgment. 
This increase in the sources of inspira- 


tion and in the field of action gives to 


Liberalism its characteristic feeling of 
freedom—freedom to search for God 
throughout the universe, and freedom to 
act on universal principles. The cathedral 
of man becomes the cathedral of God. 


[SerrempBer 18 1924 > 
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Summer at Meadville House 
and First Church, Chicago 


Not only for the sake of the Meadville 
men in summer, attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, but because of the 
good attendance of non-Unitarian students 
of the University, the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Chicago, Ill, considers that it 
was amply repaid for keeping the church 
open during the summer. 

Preachers were Prof. Robert J. Hutch- 
eon of Meadville Theological School,. who 
spoke on “The Old and the New” and 
“Sources of Moral Courage for To-day”; 
Rey. Carlyle Summerbell of Keokuk, Ia., 
who considered the question ‘Where 
Should We and Where Should We Not 
Follow Jesus?’ LL. A. Holland of Mead- 
ville, Pa., speaking on “The Religion of 

an Agnostic’; Rev. J. H. Hart, formerly 

of Winnipeg, Canada, and minister-elect 
at Madison, Wis., whose topic was ‘In 
Praise of Religion.” 

A series of Sunday afternoon teas, with 
lectures by University people at Mead- 
ville House, were also uniformly success- 
ful. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to investigate the possibilities of The Beacon Course in 
Religious Education for the invigoration of your Church 
School. This Course is the result of much time, effort, 
and investment, and is considered by many to be superior 
to any other issued for the religious education of young 


people. KINDERGARTEN 


Ages 4 and 5 


THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Manual for Teachers and Four-page 
Leaflets for Pupils. By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


PRIMARY 


Age 6 Grade I 
FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for pupil 
contain Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher and directions for hand- 
work. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 
‘Age 7 Grade II 


LIVING TOGETHER. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Handwork ior Bees ge 
By Frances Dadmun. 


Age 8 Grade III 


CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Manual for Teachers and Notebook for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 


JUNIOR 
Age 9 Grade IV 


GOD’S WONDER WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils. By 
Cora Stanwood Cobb. 
Age 10 Grade V 


THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and 
Notebook for Pupils. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 
Age ll Grade VI 


HEROIC LIVES. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook for Pupils. By 
Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


Death of George Hutchinson 


George Hutchinson, a prominent Uni- 
tarian, died at his home in West Newton, 
Mass., Wednesday morning, September 10. 
He was born in Worcester, Mass., Septem- 
ber 16, 1852. A suitable account of his 
life will be published in an early issue of 
THE REGISTER. 


Mr. Williams’ New Sermons 


“A Creed for the New Age” is the general 
subject of a course of sermons which began 
September 14, in the Third Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, Ill., by the minister, 
Rey. David Rhys Williams. Some of the] 
striking subjects are “The Comradeship 
of God,’ “The Insurgency of Jesus,” “The 
Priesthood of Little Children,’ “The Hx- 
trayagance of Violence,” ‘““‘The Viciousness 
of Unearned Wealth,’ and “The Priority 
of Man over Institutions.” 


INTERMEDIATE 
Age 12 Grade VII 
FROM DESERT TO TEMPLE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Eleanor Wood Whitman, 
Age 13 Grade VIII 


THE STORY OF JESUS. Manual for Teachers and Notebooks for Pupils. By 
Florence Buck. 


THE GOSPEL OF JESUS. Textbook for Pupils. By Clayton R. Bowen. 


Age 14 Grade IX 


PETER AND PAUL AND THEIR FRIENDS. Lessons on the Apostolic Age. 
Manual for Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. By Helen Nicolay. 


SENIOR 
Age 15 Grade X 


OUR PART IN THE WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Textbook ‘for Pupils. By 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 


Parish Briefs 
San Francisco, Carir—A Thursday 
Hyening Club has been formed for the 
men and. women of the church who are 
unable to attend afternoon meetings. Age 16 Grade XI 


TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson and Edwin 


Fairley. 
Age 17 Grade XII 


OUR RELIGIOUS HERITAGE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Earl Morse Wilbur. 


Provence, R.I.—Westminster Unita- 
vian Church opened September 7 with 
Rey. 8S. G. Dunham of Bell Street Chapel 
in the pulpit. Dr. William Lawrance, 
director of the Department of Religious 
Education, preached September 14. Rey. 
George E. Hathaway, the minister, was 
on active duty with his regiment, the 
315th Cavalry, September 1-15. 


ADVANCED 
THE UNWROUGHT IRON: An Introduction to Religion. By Frederick May Eliot. 
FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By William L. Sullivan. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. By George R. Dodson. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Rabbi B. F. Mag- 
nin preached on “Religion 4 la Carte,” 
and Dr. David Starr Jordan gave two 
addresses, “Is War Eternal?” and “The 
Search for a Master Key to the Universe,” 
during the absence of Rey. E. Burdette 
Backus, who attended the Laymen’s League 
Convention at Niagara Falls, Canada, and 
the Ministers’ Institute at Deerfield, Mass. 


Send for the free descriptive catalog and price 
list of the books in THE BEACON COURSE 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ince. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


“Poor Jones has gone to his reward.” 
“Let us hope there are no questions 
asked.’—Northwestern Purple Parrot. 


“T wonder how our candidate will pan 
out as a campaigner.” ‘He'll be all right. 
He films well and has a fine voice for 
broadcasting.” —Life. 


Young Wife: “I had such a lovely time 
with Grace this afternoon. We were so 
delighted to see each other that we both 
talked so fast that the other couldn’t get 
in a word.’—Boston Transcript. 


Musician: “I’m afraid you’ve made a 
mistake. I am certainly a doctor, but a 
doctor of music.” Old Lady: “Oh yes, I 
know, sir. That’s why I came to you. 
I’ve got such a terrible singing in my 
ears.”’—Punch. 


Daddy (just finishing a long talk and 
correction) : “Now you quite understand 
what I say?’ Small Daughter (very 
modern): “Will you broadeast it again, 
Daddy? I haven’t quite got your wave- 
length !”—Answers. 


“Reginald,” said the Sunday-school 
teacher, during ‘a lesson on the baptismal 
covenant, “can you tell me the two things 
necessary to baptism?’ “Yes, ma’am,” 
said Reginald. “Water and a baby.’”— 
Hverybody’s Magizine. 


In the middle of a performance of a 
certain play the audience burst into violent 
hissing, all except one man, who ap- 
plauded like mad. “What!” said his 
neighbor. “Have you the nerve to applaud 
such stuff?” “Certainly not, sir,” he re- 
plied. ‘I’m applauding the hissing.’— 
Buen Humor. 


A young man once submitted a poem 
to William Dean Howells. “I think it 
is a magnificent poem,’ was the verdict. 
“Did you compose it unaided?” ‘Yes, 
sir,” said the young man firmly. “I wrote 
every line of it out of my own head.” 
Mr. Howells rose, and said: “Then, Lord 
Byron, I am very glad to meet you. I 
was under the impression that you had 
died at Missolonghi a good many years 
ago!” 


In many parts of Mexico, hot springs and 
cold springs are found side by side. One 
can see native women boiling clothes in 
a hot spring, rubbing- them on a flat rock 
and rinsing them in a clear cold spring. 
A visitor watched this process for some 
time, and then said: “I suppose the na- 
tives think old Mother Nature is pretty 


generous, eh?” ‘No, Sefior,” replied his 
host. ‘“‘There is much grumbling because 


she supplies no soap.”—Pittsburgh Chroni- 
ele, 


Dr. Algernon §S. Crapsey in his book 
“The Last of the Heretics,” tells a story 
about Doctor McVickar, a noted Hpisco- 
palian and teacher in Columbia College. 
Speaking one day to his class the Doctor 
said, “Gentlemen, there are some men 
who honor the doctorate and some men 
whom the doctorate honors. If a man 
honors the doctorate you never give him 
the title. You never say Doctor Johnson; 
you say Johnson. But if the doctorate 
honors the man, be careful to give him the 
title.’ Instantly, says Crapsey, a saucy 
student rose up and said, “McVickar, may 
I be excused?’ The Doctor rose also in 
stateliness and said, “Certainly,” and the 
class roared with laughter. 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


“SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION AND PEACE.’’ 
Sermon for Vesper Services; or an Address at 
any time. Expenses, only. (Rev.) A. W. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. 


SERVICE 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in It’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Gu Oly Book 


ina Pew Store 


just remodelled 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society. 
41 Bromield St., Boston 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie School 


PURPOSE 


To fit girls for college. 

To give girls a broad, general course. 

To give a one-year tutoring course for college 
examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 

To supply the environment to girls for happy 
school-days of conscious progress and 
joyous development toward high ideals. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Director 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., Minister. Sunday, 
September 21, Rey. Edward Cummings, South 
Conevege lous Society, Boston, Mass., will 
preach. * 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SHA—FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH (Masconomo Street). Servy- 
ice Sunday morning at 10.45 o’clock. Rey. 
Hugene R. Shippen of Second Church, Boston, 
will preach Sunday, September 21. Closing 
service of season. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church service 
at 11 A.M. The chureh is open for rest and 
prayer each weekday except Saturday from nine 
to four o’elock. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 


Streets, Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, 
September 21, 10 a.m. 


THE COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Annual Series of Twenty Sermons by 
Joan Haynes Hotmus 
JoHN Herman RANDALL 
_ Ministers of the Community Church of N.Y. 
. Subscription $2.00 per year 
($1.00 for the sermons by either Mr. Holmes or 
Mr. Randall) 


Address Secretary, 12 PARK AVENUE, N.Y. CITY 


WANTED 


1000 Christian Workers, men and women, to place 

our Bibles, Testaments and Religious Books in homes. 

Big profit. Full or spare time. OIN HANDS 

wee He Write TODAY for FREE information. 
ept. 56. 


WILMORE BOOK & BIBLE COMPANY 
443 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


_—— 


